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CURRENT COMMENT. 


Tue American Farm Bureau seems to be about as _ 


of wheat from its present abysmal depth of seventy-five | 
or eighty cents a bushel, and pegging it at $1.40 to $1.50 
a bushel, by persuading farmers to hold some 200 million © 
bushels of this year’s crop off the market. This holding, | 
_it seems, is to be financed through the new intermediate | 
-eredit banks; and the surplus it would threaten in next | 
year’s supply is to be avoided through a judicious reduc- 
tion of acreage. This ingenious plan of sabotage might 
_ possibly work if it could be carried out; but im order to — 
catty it out effectively, American farmers would have to — 
_ be very much better organized than they are at present. _ 
Such a scheme, moreover, offers no hope whatever of - 
_ real improvement in the situation of American farmers. 
" since it contemplates no interference with the conditions 
which make farming an unprofitable occupation. 
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‘Wuat those conditions are, this paper has often pointed 
out. Farmland in the United States bears 2 monopoly- 
sees with any rise in crop-values, this monopoly-value 
rises accordingly; it increases as population increases. 
ite fees steply cam ait Dent this cxaction. In its | 
‘issue o 5 January, 1921, this paper quoted statistics | 
, by the National City Bank of New York, show- | 
“ing that in the State of Iowa the producer of heavy crops | 
eee er te real yale of bis Bnd a | 
which totalled one-half of his entire cost of pro- | 
The case of Iowa 3s typical. When one con- | 
Neen ee ne moira: | 
by our precious railway-system through the | 
ee ee alerts Comiecce Commis- 
that he mmst pay the prices of tariff-protected 
on nine-tenths of the supplies he purchases; 
‘the very tariffs which add to his expenses as 2 con 
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| Tue exodus of the Negro population 


| “Let no Southern white man 


a 
| people want to live in a state of fear, and 


|} cook clothe herself, buy food for herself a 
i and meet other living-expenses.” on the 


| period of Franco-American relations, the American 


| by Frenchmen as a human being, the change speaks 
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| making any profit in these times is the one who happens 
7 | to be at the same time a dealer in real estate. 


seems to be giving 
a strong stimulus to the develop opment of horse-sense 
| among the white people of the South At any rate, the 


New York World has imported several editorial extracts 
from Southern papers which seem to indicate that this 
is so. For instance, the Herald of Albany, Georgia, says: 
man dodge the issue by rE 
ing that the Negro always gets a square deal here 
| doesn’t, and he knows it, and his white ncighbo: 
The Macon Telegragh remarks pl 


an element of terror that people like to rom away fr 


4 


| The editor of the Exquirer-Sun of Columbia. i eia. 
| Says that “those who rent houses think that any sori of 


shack is good enough for a Negro”; and then he go — 
on to ask “How in the name of common semse can your 
4 ber tm) 


ami Her ne ¥ 


a 


32.50 per WwW week 


that remains after the rent is paid. The Negroes must 
be fairly treated, the editor says; by which he means, we 
Suppose, that they must have a share of the slim pickings 


that fall to the lot of white lebour- 
that would be an improvement 


bat, of 


course, eren 


THERE was once a time, not beyond recollection though 
perhaps beyond recall, when Americans like Tom Paine 


| Benjamin Franklin and Thomas Jefferson, occupied in 


France the position of apostles of Eberty and democracy: 
and further than this, it is commonly agreed among his- 
torians who pretend to understand such 
success of the American Revolution did much to promote 
the revolutionary movement in France. Im the early 
con- 
tribution to the civilization of France was thus an honour- 
able one, and certainly not of 2 sort to prepere us for 
piece of news that has just come over from 
Briefiy, a correspondent of the press informs 
some oi the resiauraieurs of the French metropolis i 
yielded to the demand of the American tourist trade, and 
have closed their doors to Negro patrons. Comsiderme 
the fact that hitherto the Negro has usually been regarded 
S weil 
for the strength of the 7 Pe Te 
so well of its quality. 
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ANOTHER example of high-hearted courage and iealism 
has come out of Leavenworth jail, where Seven of the 
twenty-seven political prisoners whose sentences were 
recently commuted conditionally by President Hardms 
have stoutly refused to accept 2 release which would place 
them im a special category of tickei-of-leave m=. Ip 
electing to stay m jail as a metier of principle rather 
appears to us that these men are teking exactly the proper 
Course to direct attention to the ignorance and prejudice 


which has been responsible for their long imcarcerstion. 


For the benet of those fimers who lament that this 
country is lettmg Europe go to the dogs throush ts 
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policy of “isolation,” the New York Herald has printed 
a table of figures showing that since the armistice the 
people of the United States have sent to Europe eleven 
billion dollars. This is, we think, a fairly conservative 
estimate, and we reprint the Herald’s table herewith for 
the benefit of our readers: 


Government credits since armistice.......... $2,500,000,000 
Interest remitted since armistice............. 4,000,000,000 

Spent by Government and private agencies in 
relies | WOrKi.u 6 webs Gee vomp < sists seem 2,250,000,000 
Private loans to Buropets fees. og vek ees ae 1,000,000,000 
, Spent by American travellers in Europe...... 1,250,000,000 
AL Otal preter. d orpaee Lek mbes aR oe peat ra $11,000,000,000 


Leaving out the item of $1250 million, which seems to 
us hardly legitimate in such a reckoning, and the item of 
one billion dollars in private loans, which are fairly 
likely to be paid, with interest, this country has still 
provided the Governments and peoples of Europe, during 
the past four and one-half years, with $8750 million, not 
one penny of which it is likely ever to see again. Con- 
sidering this enormous expenditure, and the drain that it 
represents upon the pocketbooks of American citizens, and 
considering at the same time the unenviable state in which 
the Governments of Europe are keeping the peoples of 
Europe, we are bound to remark that further assistance of 
our indigent cousins seems to promise nothing better than 
an opportunity to do more of the same thing. Under 
these circumstances we are obliged reluctantly to advocate, 
as Mr. Don Marquis did soon after the armistice, “letting 
Europe have its own colic on its own hot-water bag.” 


In the opinion of Mr. Bertrand Russell, European civiliza- 
tion is doomed, and it only remains to be decided what 
will be the manner of its destruction. | We gather from Mr. 
Russell’s recent article in the Nation that the choice lies be- 
tween a complete enslavement to mechanism, under Ameri- 
can direction, and the “decay of industry, death by 
starvation of the professional classes, and survival of a 
much reduced population, almost exclusively composed of 
peasants.” The conclusion of a recent article in the 
literary supplement of the London Times comes to much 
the same thing, although the terms are employed in a 
different sense. For the writer of this article, European 
civilization is essentially a matter of science and scientific 
organization; the possessors of this civilization may under- 
take to destroy one another, but the chances are that one 
of the groups will survive and preserve a scientific tradi- 
tion which will give it the power to dominate great masses 
of men who have never known this scientific culture, or 
have lost it; thus, says the writer, “the real danger is not 
to civilization but to liberty.’ Mr. Russell’s comment 
upon this conclusion would be, no doubt, that if the poor 
remnant of popular liberty is destroyed, there can be no 
civilization for the slaves, or even for the masters. 


THE English, even some of the Labourites, are already 
blaming the French for the next war—which is natural 
and proper and easily predicable in every such case. For 
instance, Mr. J. R. Clynes tells a correspondent of the New 
York World that although “the British public no longer 
has any sympathy with French policy, the people do not 
realize sufficiently that the policy is heading towards an 
appalling conflict in Europe at some future date.” Mr. 
Frank Hodges says: “There is real danger of war. 

The time has come for the Government to declare in 
plain language its disapproval of French policy in the 
Ruhr.” Mr. Robert Williams believes that “war with 
France is nearer to-day than war with Germany was in 
1911.” But has anyone noticed a tendency on the part 
of the British to relinquish any of the colonies that form 


the bulk of their winnings from Germany, as the pros- 
pective indemnity forms the major prize of France? And 
is it not embarrassing that the very paper which prints the 
protests of the British labour-leaders, carries also a state- 
ment that the “British Government thinks the present 
moment inopportune to initiate an international conference 
on the limitation of air-armaments”? Dear friends, let 
us not take these frank and honest Englishmen too 
seriously ! 


Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, as spokesman of the organized 
American proletariat, is greatly exercised lest the Russian 
Government be recognized by the American Government 
without being worthy of that honour. Accordingly he 
has requested some of our Senators who are about to visit 
Russia, to test the Government with some pertinent ques- 
tions. He wants to know if there is a free press in Russia, 
and if the Soviet Government is willing to acknowledge its 
“legitimate obligations,” and if the Government is “sup- 
porting, or at least permitting” propaganda of the Third 
International “hostile to foreign Governments.” To secure 
an answer-for such questions as these, however, one does 
not need to go to Moscow. There is no free press in 
Russia to-day, any more than there is in Italy, or in 
most of the other European countries, or in nine-tenths 
of the British Empire. The Russian Government has no 
intention, if it can avoid it, of paying the Tsarist debts, 
any more than the Governments of France and Italy intend 
to pay their debts to the American taxpayers; and it 
seems disinclined to go through the hypocrisy of acknowl- 
edging these debts “in principle.” As for the Third Inter- 
national, while it is not a department of the Government 
(like our State Department which issues propaganda 
hostile to Russia) it is close enough to the Government, 
which condones or at least winks at its propaganda of 
hostility. 


WE trust that Mr. Gompers will not insist that Mr. 
Hughes break relations with every Government which 
does not permit a free press, which does not pay its 
foreign debts, and which condones propaganda hostile to 
other Governments. If our Government adopted this 
policy virtually all our ambassadors and consuls would 
speedily join the unemployed; hence, as a test-catechism 
Mr. Gompers’s questions seem silly. In character, more- 
over, they would seem more appropriate from the president 
of a chamber of commerce than from the head of a 
labour-movement. It seems odd, for instance, that the 
president of the A. F. of L., should be so anxious about 
the payment of the Tsar’s debt, but should ask no question 
about the position of the workers in Russia. It seems odd 
that he omits questions such as the following: Does the 
twelve-hour day obtain in the steel-industry in Russia? 
Is child-labour permitted under the Russian Constitution? 
In case of a strike, does the Russian Government secure 
an injunction forbidding the strikers to discuss their pro- 
gramme, and tying up their strike-funds? Under Russian 
institutions, what protection has the worker against un- 
employment, or how is he safeguarded in case of disability 
from accident, sickness or old age? Under the Russian 


system, what restraints are set up to keep privilege from 


taking the lion’s share of production? To the Russian 
worker, surely, such considerations are more important 
than the disposition of the Tsar’s debts, or even freedom 
of the press. It is interesting to note that Mr. Gompers 
is superior to them. 


WHILE currency-values in virtually every other country 
of Continental Europe have been falling steadily during 
the past few months, Russia has shown healthy evidence 
of turning from its financial paper-chase towards the 
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kov, the Finance Minister, announces that the new ten- 
rouble bank notes, the so-called “chervonetz” currency, 
guaranteed by a reserve of at least twenty-five per cent 
in gold or foreign valuta in the State Bank, have been 
holding steadily at an exchange-value a bit higher than 
the pound sterling. The issues of chervonetz have now 
reached some $50 million in value, and the new currency 
is becoming a recognized medium of exchange in Russia. 
Next year’s budget will be calculated on a chervonetz 
basis. 


BUDGET-FIGURES cited by Mr. Sokolnikov give a measure 
of Russia’s rapid recovery. The budget for the fiscal 
year ending October, 1922, showed a deficit of fifty per 
cent, which had to be met by issues of paper money. In 
the current budget, the deficit has dropped to twenty-five 
a per cent, and during recent months has fallen below 
twenty per cent; so that Mr. Sokolnikov’s prediction of 
a deficit of not more than twelve per cent for the year 
1923-24 seems justified. The turnover in nationalized 
commerce last December was three and a half times that 
of January, 1922. General industry, notably in steel and 
textiles, is reported to be improving. In spite of the 
famine, agricultural production showed a substantial gain 
last year, and reports for the current season indicate that 
the Russian harvest will come within appreciable distance 
of pre-war production. Economic life in Russia is still 
far below normal, but there is a steady upward tendency, 
and unprejudiced observers declare that two good harvests 
will put the country on its feet. It seems not unlikely 
that the prophets of calamity for Russia will have a lot 
of explaining to do in the next few years. Perhaps, 
after all, a country can get along under leaders who are 
interested in production rather than in privilege. 


THE JAPANESE are celebrated among us as a nation of 
militarists, but an item of news lifted by the Living Age 
from the Japanese press gives evidence that the militaris- 
tic spirit is not exactly universal. According to this 
report, some of the students of Waseda University in 
Tokio made a vigorous protest when the Japanese 
Association for the Study of Military Science called its 
inaugural meeting in the auditorium of the university. 
Before the session opened, the students shouted, “Bring 
your murderers on the platform!” and then, when the 
Vice-Minister of War appeared, they cried out that his 
decorations dripped with blood; “the officers’ speeches 
were drowned by the noise, and the meeting closed in 
utmost confusion.” 


_ In this connexion, it is appropriate to recall the fact that 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps is a very popular 
institution in most of our American universities, while 
the army-men who are detailed by the War Department 
_ as military instructors are generally held in high regard, 
not to say veneration, by the student-body. Also, while 
we are on the subject of militarism in the realm of the 
higher learning, it is worth mentioning that one of the 
counts brought by alumni against President Meiklejohn 
of Amherst was that he refused some years ago to permit 
the proponents of the officers’ training corps to speak at 
the college, unless the case against militarism was pre- 
sented at the same time; and this was before the United 
States Government declared war! 


WE commend to the attention of thoughful Americans the 
plea made to members of Parliament by a British com- 
pany, the Indianapolis Breweries, Ltd., which owned a 
flourishing brewing industry in the State of Indiana. 
When prohibition wiped out its beer-business, the com- 


pany remodelled its plants for the production of soft 
drinks; but it speedily found that, what with the activity 
of the bootleggers and the manufacture of illicit beer, soft 
drinks were a drug on the market. The result has been 
a loss of nearly half a million dollars, for which the 
firm thinks it is entitled to compensation from the Ameri- 
can Government which first outlawed its business, and 
then, when the business had been remodelled to suit the 
peculiarities of our legislation, permitted it to be ruined 
by outlaw competition. This complaint of the Britishers 
seems to be reasonable enough, but we suspect that they 
will have to swallow their losses philosophically and re- 
solve hereafter to invest their money only in countries 
which are not subject to spasms of confiscatory puritanism. 


THE comic-opera pranks of the Treasury Department 
around the liquor-stores of foreign vessels in our ports is 
not law-enforcement; it is sheer buffoonery and obscenity, 
and the sight of it ought to sink the sense of personal dis- 
grace deep in the heart of every citizen. The Treasury 
does not dare act on the decision of the Supreme Court; it 
does not dare seize a single ship, and knows it dares not. 
It simply goes through the little, exasperating, petti- 
fogging manceuvres of confiscating whatever liquor-stores 
it finds under seal; thus acknowledging that the law has 
no penalty which the Treasury can afford to apply, and 
that the Supreme Court’s decision amounts to no more 
than a license to the Treasury to make a fool and a 
nuisance of itself. If this sort of thing is what the main- 
tenance of law and order has come to in the United States, 
we humbly beg our fellow-citizens who throw fits over the 
“growing disrespect for law,’ to put a little of their 
energy into making the law respectable before making any 
more complaints. 


In the window of a toy-shop in Paris, a contributor to 
Progrés Civique saw recently a marvellous invention: 
“Machine gun for children: kills twenty boches a minute !” 
In children’s books of recent date, this contributor finds 
evidence of the same playful spirit: for instance, a small 
boy goes away to war “in a complete uniform, with a 
sword proportioned to his height”; another youngster of 
the class of 1937 laments the fact that he will perhaps 
have to wait a long time for the next war; one child 
starts off to Berlin in quest of the Cross of Honour, 
while another tells his mother that he would like to be 
an angel in order that he might be able ta drop bombs 
on the German capital. The most gruesome exhibit of 
all is the prayer of a little girl whose hands have been 
cut off: “Lord,” she says, “do listen to me. What I ask 
is that you cut off the hands of the little granddaughter 
of the German Emperor. . . . Lord, please cut off her 
hands. I don’t ask you to give them to me, to replace 
those that the German soldiers took away. No! I ask 
you to send them to her grandfather, the commander of 
all the German soldiers, and tell him that it is you... 
who have cut off the hands of his grandchild.” This is 
the very essence of sadism, and yet the authorstells us 
that such books are now employed in some of the schools 
of France to fire the spirit of the rising generation. 
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TOPICS OF THE TIME. 


MR. BALDWIN’S FOREIGN POLICY. 


Tue BritisH PRIME MINISTER has made his declara- 
tion of foreign policy. His utterance was mild and 
unimpressive. He rather deprecated French policy in 
the Ruhr, but did not raise the question of its legality ; 
nor did he clearly intimate what he thought the French 
should or could do. Even less clearly did he intimate 
what Great Britain would or could do. As far as we 
can see, therefore, the actual situation is not much 
changed, let alone relieved, by Mr. Baldwin’s state- 
ment. The reply vouchsafed by the French Govern- 
ment was very swift and practical. Within twenty- 
four hours of Mr. Baldwin’s speech, French forces 
raided the city of Barmen, which lies outside the oc- 
cupied area, took a number of civilian hostages and 
looted eight billion marks from the local branch of the 
Reichsbank ; and in his speech at Senlis on Sunday, M. 
Poincaré made it quite clear that he has no notion what- 
ever of revising his policy to suit Mr. Baldwin or any- 
one else. 

Mr. Baldwin is in an extremely unhappy position. 
He was obliged, under stress of political necessity, to 
say something; and he could say no more than he did 
say. The ulterior questions raised by his statement are 
worth reviewing; and of these the first one is, What 
can he actually expect the French Government to do? 

Let us assume, to begin with, that M. Poincaré is 
honest in saying that all he wants is that the Germans 
should pay their indemnity, and sincere in thinking that 
the best way to squeeze payment out of them is by oc- 
cupation of the Ruhr. M. Poincaré’s Government is 
facing an election within a few months ; his main polit- 
ical support is that of a myriad of small investors, each 
of whom has a few hard-earned dollars tucked away in 
national funds. He has taught all these to expect con- 
fidently that Germany will pay; he has committed them 
all to the success of his method of extracting payment ; 
and he has convinced them that a certain amount of 
time and initial outlay are necessary before the method 
becomes productive. Why under the sun, therefore, 
should he modify his militarist policy, when such a 
thing would inevitably ruin him at the next election, 
and almost inevitably bring about internal disturbances 
of a most serious character as well. It is no light mat- 
ter to make oneself the centre of interest for a horde 
of five or six million small investors who have dis- 
covered that the purchasing-power of their money has 
suddenly gone down say, fifty centimes in the franc. 
Would the reader do it, if he were in M. Poincaré’s 
place? We suspect not. Hence, assuming that M. 
Poincaré is wholly honest about his aims, and wholly 
sincere about his policy as a means toward realizing 
those aims, it would be the height of absurdity for him 
even to think about withdrawing from the Ruhr. 


II 
But such an assumption is preposterous, and every- 
body outside the United States, from Greenland’s icy 
mountains to India’s coral strand, is aware that it is 
preposterous. If some magician should pile up the 
whole of the German indemnity as a lump sum in gold 
dollars, and offer it to M. Poincaré, he would accept it 


with calm and punctilious politeness, but he would 


not budge from the Ruhr. M. Poincaré has all along 
had two objects, to which he has kept with unfailing 
consistency: first, the age-old idea of making France 
the dominant Power in Europe; second, that of taking 
the mineral wealth of Germany in order to secure for 
France certain modes of economic supremacy. M. 


Poincaré does not care two straws—not two straws— 
for the German indemnity, except as a talking-point 
for the furtherance of his real purposes ; and these pur- 
poses have for more than thirteen years been manifest 
to every one who has followed the policy of the Del- 
cass€-Millerand-Poincaré-Isvolsky combination. Two 
men, Mr. Lloyd George and ex-President Wilson, 
made it possible for him to realize these objects with 
hardly the trouble of turning over his hand; indeed, 
they realized them for him. Without them, M. Poin- 
caré might have had to spend some time and trouble 
on achieving his purposes; but just at the nick of time, 
most fortunately for him, these two Heaven-sent 
geniuses dropped down out of the clouds and took the 
job off his hands, 

There is now no question about M. Poincaré’s 
achieving his purposes. He has achieved them; let 
there be no mistake about that. France, with her 
satellite forces of the Little Entente, has an absolute 
military hegemony over Europe; there is nothing that 
can stand against her. France is also in the Ruhr, and 
is there to stay; there is no Power or conceivable com- 
bination of Powers, that can get her out. She is re- 
lieved from the burden of external debt, for there is 
no Power that can collect from her. She is suffi- 
ciently well off in resources so that as long as M. Poin- 
caré can report progress in foreign affairs, she can get 
along pretty prosperously, by comparison with the rest 
of Europe—always well aware, furthermore, that by 
her policy in the Ruhr she is inflicting a highly satis- 
factory amount of economic damage upon England, 
and thereby progressively reducing England’s power 
of offence and defence, which is already frail enough. 


III 


So, when one considers M. Poincaré’s real objects as 
well as his pretended objects, one can hardly see him 
retiring from the Ruhr. He has indeed given a hint 
that if he were properly compensated he might think 
about retiring, and he has intimated that an acceptable 
compensation would be the annulment of France’s 
share of the inter-Allied debt. It is said that M. 
Poincaré is not a man of humour, but on the strength 
of this we have our doubts. In the first place, no 
Frenchman of sound and disposing mind has the faint- 
est notion that those debts will ever be paid. They 
are negligible, because, as we have just remarked, no 
Power can collect them—except, possibly, the United 
States, and the operation would cost us so much more 
than the debt that it would be far cheaper to let it go. 
In the second place, M. Poincaré is well aware that the 
United States Congress will never cancel the French 
debt. As long as it is let drag along, with nothing said, 
the American people will not become much stirred up 
about it; but a proposal in Congress for formal can- 
cellation would raise a cyclone around any party that 
made it. Hence, irrespective of any other considera- 
tions, M. Poincaré’s bluff is safe enough. 

This, then, is the situation. This is what it comes to 
stripped of the immense volume of verbiage and 
misinformation that surrounds it in current press-re- 
ports. The next thing to consider, in view of Mr. 
Baldwin’s statement, is, What can be done about it? 
Echo answers. Nowhere in Europe, as far as we can 
see, does it seem possible to mass resources of force 
sufficient to back up any significant representations to 
M. Poincaré. There is a great deal of talk going on 
about inducing the United States to take a hand in the 
matter, but nobody seems able to say definitely just 
what we could do or should do. We could exercise 
“moral pressure” or we could fight. Moral pressure 
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upon a man in M. Poincaré’s position is pretty inef- 
fective. We can not imagine his listening with any 
‘more than formal courtesy to diplomatic expostula- 
tions from Mr. Hughes; and matters would have to 
progress a long way before the United States Govern- 
ment could see any political profit in actually taking up 
the cudgels for the rather robust chore of putting 
_ France once more in what is thought by Mr. Baldwin 
to be her place. The Gawdsakers among us recom- 
_ mend the League of Nations; but aside from any other 
q considerations, even if the United States should join 
_ the League of Nations, it seems that the practical 
aspect of the situation would remain unchanged, for 
' the French care no more—and are in a position to 
| 


ie a 


_ care no more—for the League of Nations than they 


_ do for the Epworth League. Their position is, simply, | 


that anyone who proposes to detach them from their 
various gains will have to pry them off; and they are 
equipped to protect themselves in that position with 
such competence that anyone who tries conclusions 
with them may depend on getting a rousing run for 
his money. 

{ IV 
f Does this mean war? Yes, in the long run, of 
course; but at present we think not. We doubt that 
Mr. Baldwin’s separate negotiation with Germany will 
be proffered in any such shape as to be a substantial 
affront to France, if indeed it be proffered at all. We 
do not know what Mr. Baldwin’s resources of force 
are, or what assurances he has received; but we doubt 
_ that they are sufficient to warrant his playing so far 
into M. Poincaré’s hand as to start trouble just now. 
The French are largely, no doubt, itching to have a go 
at the “hereditary enemy,” and as far as outsiders can 
_ judge, it would seem first-rate French politics to have 
_ it now, while France’s advantage is at its maximum. 
_ Putting ourselves in the place of the French politician, 
_ we should say that a short, sharp and successful war 
_ with England is just what France needs. It would dis- 
pose of her debts, “solidify the nation” and so far 
establish her policy of military hegemony and indus- 
trial leadership in certain basic lines, that M. Poincaré 
‘could count on eight or nine fat years, at least; and 
eight years, these days, is an enviably long future for 
any politician. 

Nevertheless, M. Poincaré is clever enough to know 
that he can hardly use the golden moment unless some- 
thing happens that he can conjure into an attack upon 
_ France—the same kind of thing that was such an 
_ inexhaustible moral resource to the Allies in the late 
- war with Germany. What we expect, therefore, is 
4 that Mr. Baldwin will studiously refrain from present- 
} ing him with even the cotton doughnut of a separate 
understanding with Germany, in any such shape as 
‘ M. Poincaré can use for this purpose. We expect 
_M. Poincaré to sit tight and manceuvre to his utmost 
_.for a respectable casus belli, and not get it unless and 
until his adversaries have made arrangements that they 
_ regard as competent to back it up. Meanwhile, we 

expect the negotiations for these arrangements to be 
j expedited with all the alacrity that their importance 
_ demands. We do not look for a general European war 
_ for some time, unless some one makes a bad diplomatic 
_ error; nothing is ready for it. We earnestly suggest to 
our readers, therefore, that while the committee on 
_ arrangements is at work, they can not more profitably 
employ themselves than in studying the diplomatic 
_ history of the last little disturbance that was hatched 
q : : 
so recently. Experience should have taught us by this 
_ time that knowledge of how these things are done is 
_ pretty nearly invaluable. . 
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THE WHITEWASH IN THE SAAR. 


PROBABLY many sentimental persons were astonished at 
the recent action of the Council of the League of 
Nations in affixing the stamp of its approval to the 
rule of its Governing Commission in the Saar Valley. 
From the outset the Governing Commission has been 
merely a catspaw for the French Government. Its 
tyrannies and injustices have become an international 
scandal that has long been exploited in the neutral press 
of Europe, and recently became the subject of an angry 
outbreak of criticism in the British Parliament, which 
persisted until Lord Robert Cecil, on behalf of the 
Government, gave a solemn promise that the whole 
matter would be thoroughly investigated by the 
Council of the League. In response to the publicity 
turned upon its acts, the Commission of the Saar modi- 
fied somewhat one of its decrees imposing a long term 
of imprisonment on any citizen who criticized the 
League, the Commission, or any agency or individual 
connected with either; but this belated bit of window- 
dressing did not serve to abate the scandal. Apparently, 
however, it served the League as an excuse for dodg- 
ing the issue. When the question came before the: 
Council, the French representative formally objected 
to an investigation. In the face of this objection the 
bold Lord Robert suddenly began to roar as gently as 
any sucking dove. It was agreed that no investigation 
was necessary. No witnesses were called from among 
the complaining population of the Saar. The sole ac- 
tion consisted of an invitation to the members of the 
Saar Commission to appear before the Council, where 
they were politely questioned by Lord Robert. After 
this ex parte procedure the whitewash was cynically 
laid on. 

This was about what one might have expected. The 
British Government has too many questionable ac- 
counts of its own to insist overmuch on rectifying any 
French injustice or aggression, where British interests 
are not directly affected. With justice the British 
Government, naturally, is in no way concerned; and 
the Council of the League has proved over and again 
that the word is not in its lexicon. In connexion with 
the Council’s refusal to act, it is interesting to go back 
to the circumstances leading up to the creation of the 
Saar Commission. The secret minutes of the peace 
conference bearing upon this matter have been pretty 
thoroughly revealed by M. Tardieu in his book “The 
Truth About the Treaty,” and they have now been re- 
produced by Mr. Sidney Osborne in his volume, “The 
Saar Question,” with an appropriate setting of facts 
about the Saar. 

It was in January, 1919, that the French delegates at 
the peace-conference sprang a surprise on their Allies 
by demanding the annexation of the Saar Valley. In 
none of its open declarations of war-aims had the 
French Government previously mentioned the Saar, 
though in the secret treaty made with Russia in the be- 
ginning of 1917, it was specified that the entire coal- 
district of the Saar was to be included in France’s share 
of the loot. This was the treaty according to which, 
in the interests of democracy and self-determination, 
the Government of the Tsar was to be permitted to re- 
shape Germany’s eastern boundary after its own sweet 
will, while the French Government was to have a free 
hand on the western frontier. 

M. Clemenceau, however, did not base his demand 
on this secret treaty. First he invoked the sacred 
principle of “reparations.” During the war, destruc- 
tion by the Germans in the coal-fields of the Nord and 
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Pas-de-Calais had deprived the French of production 
estimated at twenty million tons a year. M. Clemen- 
ceau estimated that it would take ten years to restore 
these mines ; but actually the total loss is expected to be 
only about 100 million tons. In reparation for this 
loss he demanded the mines of the Saar Valley, with 
their total estimated resources of eleven billion tons! 
Moreover, as Mr. Osborne points out, under another 
section of the treaty it is specifically provided that in 
addition to the fixed indemnity of seven million tons 
of coal a year, Germany shall deliver annually to 
France for a period not exceeding ten years, an amount 
of coal equal to the difference between pre-war produc- 
tion in the damaged French mines, and current produc- 
tion. Possibly M. Clemenceau had overlooked this 
other provision, or possibly he believed that two loaves 
were better than one. 

M. Clemenceau, however, did not rest his claim on 
“reparations” alone. He declared, for instance, that 
there were 150,000 Frenchmen in the Saar region who 
longed to be united to France. This estimate was 
somewhat exaggerated. The German census of 1910 
showed only a few hundred persons in the region, out 
‘of a population of 700,000, who claimed French as 
their mother tongue, and at the time M. Clemenceau 
made his demand the French population of the district 
was placed at about one hundred! 

The French delegates further asserted that there was 
a strong sentiment in the district for annexation to 
France, that the French troops who marched in after 
the armistice had been hailed with joy, that the city 
council of Saarlouis had demanded annexation to 


France, and that so strong was the pro-French senti- | 


ment that in Saarlouis the elections for the German 
National Assembly were boycotted by a considerable 
part of the population. On the other hand, all political 
parties in the district, as well as the mayors of the 
towns, subsequently protested against exclusion from 
Germany ; the French troops, it appeared, had been re- 
ceived in frigid silence, and the town council of Saar- 
louis had voted down a proposal to send a deputation 
to Paris to ask for annexation. Curiously enough, the 
only councilman who sponsored the proposal was the 
gentleman later appointed to represent the people of 
the Saar on the Governing Commission selected by the 
League. As for boycotting the German elections, 
eighty-one per cent of the electors of Saarlouis voted, 
as compared with sixty per cent in our last presidential 
election, for example. 

M. Clemenceau made the additional plea that an- 
nexation would really be a restoration. He submitted 
that the town of Saarlouis was built by Louis XIV, 
and that the rest of the basin became French in 1793. 
Saarlouis, constructed by the Grand Monarch in pur- 
suit of his policy of military expansion, was indeed 
held as a French outpost for 135 years; and during the 
aggressive period of the French revolution, part of the 
Saar Valley was taken over, but the second treaty of 
Paris, in 1815, returned these German lands. Aside 
from these brief alienations, the district had been Ger- 
man for a thousand years at the time M. Clemenceau 
made his historical appeal. 

Mr. Lloyd George was agreeably disposed towards a 
transfer of the coal-mines, but he opposed annexation 
of the district. Mr. Wilson stood out stoutly against 
both. Mr. Lloyd George had secret treaties of his 
own to look out for, and he was not likely to jeopardize 
his claims to the German colonies and the oil-fields 
of the Near East by opposing M. Clemenceau’s plan to 
filch eleven billion tons of German coal. “There does 
not exist, it is true, any natural economic link between 


this region and Germany,” he declared, “All its rela- 
tions are with Alsace and Lorraine.” Yet, in 1913, 
from seventy to ninety per cent of the products of the 
Saar went to Prussia and South Germany, as compared 
with about ten per cent to Alsace-Lorraine. “We must 
also not forget,” continued Mr. Lloyd George with 
romantic ardour, “that this country was French in its 
greater part until the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.” What are facts among political friends? 

By April Mr. Wilson was won over to the view that 
the transfer of the coal-mines to France was justified 
by that country’s “claims” against Germany. As he 
still stood out against annexation of the surface soil 
and the population, a committee of three, composed of 
M. Tardieu, Mr. Headlam Morley of the British dele- 
gation, and Professor Charles H. Haskins, one of Mr. 
Wilson’s formidable body of experts, was appointed to 
draw up a plan for giving the people of the Saar what 
Mr. Lloyd George happily called “independence under 
the authority of the League.” 

M. Tardieu apparently found Mr. Morley and Pro- 
fessor Haskins thoroughly agreeable associates. The 
trio drew up a copper-riveted charter giving the French 
Government the mines in perpetuity. They com- 
promised on the question of annexation by providing 
for a plebiscite at the end of fifteen years, at which 
time the inhabitants would decide whether they wished 
to be attached to Germany or to France, or to form an 
autonomous State. They arranged for a Governing 
Commission of five members, selected by the League, 
of which the chairman was to be a Frenchman with ex- 
ecutive powers. Professor Haskins has since written 
a book elucidating this portion of the treaty, in which 
he ingeniously links the principle of the Saar settlement 
with Mr. Wilson’s high-sounding “point” of self-de- 
termination. “The control of key deposits of min- 
erals by the small population which happens to live 
over them,” he says, “is not a necessary part of the 
principle of self-determination, particularly when this 
population forms part of a State which has been de- 
stroying the mines of others. The separation of mines 
from people may sometimes be governed by interna- 
tional considerations.” Mr. Osborne mildly observes 
that this is “a very unique point of view.” 

The rule of the League in the Saar began in January, 
1920. In addition to the French executive head, the 
Commission was composed of a Belgian, a Dane who 
had long been resident in Paris, a resident of the Saar, 
and a Canadian. The Danish Government was not 
consulted about the selection of the Danish “representa- 
tive,” and the inhabitants of the Saar had no voice in 
the selection of their spokesman. French military rule 
had been in force in the Saar since the armistice, but 
the unfortunate inhabitants noticed little change under 
the new dispensation. Though it was specified in the 
treaty that law and order were to be looked after by a 
local gendarmerie, the French army continued to hold 
down its billets, and has since been greatly increased. 
Political arrests and deportations continued, including 
the deportation of mayors and councillors who could 
not look through French spectacles. A spy-system and 
a rigid censorship of opinion were instituted. French 
currency was introduced, bringing about disorganiza- 
tion in industries closely bound to Germany, and the 
French language was insinuated into the common 
schools. A horde of French place-holders descended 
upon the land. “The salaries and perquisites of the 
Governing Commission and its staff alone,” says Mr. 
Osborne, “are more than the combined salaries of all 
the Government officials in the whole expanse of the 
German Republic.” . 
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In the Saar one beholds a typical product of the 
League. It is a travesty of self-determination, 
“Morocco,” as Mr. Osborne calls it, “upon European 
soil, with native Moroccans to keep the indigenous 
_ Europeans in check.” No one in possession of the 
_ facts could have expected the Council of the League 
_ to take any action other than its recent one of ignoring 
the scandal of its own oppression and voting confidence 
in its own dictatorship. The only hope for the un- 
_ fortunate people of the Saar Valley, and for other suf- 
_ fering peoples of Europe, is that the League will 
speedily perish of its own iniquities. 


= 


GANDHI AND AFTER. 


_ Amonc the exchanges that drift into the office of this 
paper, not the least interesting is Navayuga of Guntur, 
India. It is the aim of this Indian periodical to pro- 
mote the cause of non-codperation, and one of the con- 
tributors, Mr. V. Rajagopal, has made something of 
an attempt to remedy what appears to us to be the 
most conspicuous shortcoming in the teaching of 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

In so far as Gandhi concerns himself with the libera- 
tion of India from British rule, we hardly see how his 
programme could be bettered, even though it has not 
thus far achieved its objective. When, in 1920, 
_ Gandhi called for a general surrender of public offices 
_and titles of nobility, the rich and the great were, for 
the most part, slow to respond. The students’ strike 
fared little better; there was a wholesale exodus from 
the schools and colleges, but the non-codperators could 
not immediately develop educational facilities of their 
own, and most of the students presently returned to 
the official Anglicized institutions. The great test 
came in the following year, when Gandhi appealed to 
the masses of India to lay a boycott on imported tex- 
tiles. The response was so general that the importa- 
tion of cotton goods from Great Britain and other 
countries fell off considerably; the purse-strings that 
bound India to England were beginning to show signs 
of wear, and Gandhi was on the point of asking the 
people to refuse to pay taxes, and to disregard entirely 
the existence of the alien Government, when the British 
officials brought a long series of arrests to a climax 
with the seizure of the leader himself. To-day many 
of the non-codperators refuse to take advantage of the 
limited privileges of home rule accorded in the Govern- 
ment of India Act (Montagu’s reforms) ; and it is 
upon such tactics as this that Gandhi depends for the 
disestablishment of British control in India. 

When one tries to discover what sort of social life 
Gandhi looks forward to, in a liberated India, the task 
is not so simple. Personal purity and brotherly love 
is the essence of Gandhi’s positive teaching, which is 
not altogether unlike that once spread about by Jesus 
of Nazareth, in a part of the imperial Roman domain. 

Mr. W. H. Roberts, an American writing in the 
Political Science Quarterly, has found fault with 
_ Gandhi for devoting himself too closely to the libera- 
tion of India: “Suppose for a moment [he says] that 
_ Christ had made the centre of his gospel the expulsion 
of the Romans from Judea!” Then, with splendid in- 

consistency, Mr. Roberts proceeds in the next para- 
_ graph to criticize Gandhi on the ground that he has 

given, not too much attention, but too little to the 
_ specific and practical implications and applications of 
his gospel; and in this second criticism we would join 

- most heartily. 
The liberation of India is all very well, but what 
then? To be sure, if the gospel of brotherly love were 
accepted throughout the country, if all the people of 


eee 


India really sought after the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, all things else would be added unto 
them, automatically. But who supposes that the gos- 
pel will be so accepted ; and how, in the absence of such 
a universal acceptance, is the business of making a liv- 
ing to be humanized, and economic exploitation elim- 
inated? This question has never answered itself in 
any half-Christian country, and no more do we believe 
that it will answer itself in a half-Gandhian India. 

As far as we know, Gandhi’s one specific contribu- 
tion here is his attempt to promote hand-spinning, in 
competition with factory-industry. Mr. Rajagopal’s 
major suggestion we quote verbatim from his article, 
“Gandhi and After’: 

The easing of village conflicts, village sanitation, cattle- 
breeding, dairy-farming, vegetable-growing in abundant quan- 
tities near towns, the process of educational instruction mak- 
ing for more co-operation in the village, purer social and 
spiritual living, these and many others a newly trained spir- 
itual middle class can do in the villages, if they want to 
escape from getting perished in the cities, in the heart-sicken- 
ing pursuit of mechanical employment, the despairs of em- 
ployment and emasculation of all their higher energies and 
powers of the soul... The managerial ability of the intel- 
lectual or middle-class people the world over ought to be put 
to the uses of rural co-operation for the benefit of both, in- 
stead of the modern industrial conflicts between Labour and 
Capital. 

Thus, although Gandhi and this follower of his have 
practically confessed their helplessness in the face of 
the problem of modern industry, Mr. Rajagopal’s sug- 
gestion has at least this merit, that it turns the thought 
of his readers in the direction of a co-operative system 
which may eventually prove applicable, not only in 
the village, but in the factory as well. 


MISCELLANY. 


SEEING some young Americans off for a first trip abroad 
reminds me of the late E. S. Nadal’s wise observation that 
an American should not spend much of his early and 
middle life in Europe. In fact, I would go far enough 
to say that he should not go to Europe at all until he is 
fairly well along. When Americans first go abroad, as 
Mr. Nadal says, they are apt to be taken up with mere 
casual associations, and these are often so attractive that 
one overvalues them and imagines that their charm will 
be permanent. It is better to wait until one ripens into 
knowledge of what one really wants from Europe and is 
sure that Europe has it to give him. 


Mr. H. G. WELLS made an excellent observation a few 
weeks ago, in the course of a debate on the study of his- 
tory. He said in effect that it was as absurd to study 
American history, or English or French history, as it 
would be to study German astronomy, Belgian chemistry 
or Italian mathematics. There is a deal of sense in this. 
The only history worth studying is the history of human 
civilization, the history of man’s progressive humaniza- 
tion in society; and very little that is written in the regu- 
lar run of national histories bears upon this. Mr. Wells 
is to be praised for his crusade in behalf of a rational 
conception of history, for certainly few pursuits are as 
valueless and retarding as the study of history written 
according to the current formula. 


Wuen one thinks of it, what an odd commentary on 
tariff-protection is furnished by the stress that advertisers 
lay on the word imported, as a sort of indefinite guarantee 
of quality! “Buy such and such—real imported goods.” 
“Buy the genuine imported article.’ The word is in- 
variably used with reference to quality, never to quantity 
or price—indeed, the implication of quality is almost al- 
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ways used to justify a reduction in quantity and a raise 
in price. This corresponds exactly with the obvious fact 
that, under a protective tariff, the domestic manufacturer 
has no quality-competition to meet, except that of other 
domestic manufacturers in the same line; and so, the 
word imported is the advertiser’s unconscious tribute to a 
better system, and one that he would probably fight with 
tooth and nail. It is a cryptic utterance of the Oversoul. 


SucH, too, is a tribute to the older culture that is paid 
in somewhat less measure now, perhaps, than formerly, 
but still pretty generally over most of the country. I well 
remember that almost anywhere west of the Alleghenies 
in the old days, if a person came along who knew a word 
or two of some foreign language, knew a bit of good 
painting when he saw it, or could identify a few bars of 
music somewhat above the sentimental ballads that were 
then so popular, it was taken for granted that he had 
been “educated abroad.” This did him no good in the 
estimation of the community; in fact, it rather prepared 
people to find a screw loose in him somewhere. The as- 
sumption, however, was invariable. The poor soul may 
never -have been east of Fire Island in his life, but he had 
nevertheless to make what headway he could against the 
furtive suspicion of having been “educated abroad.” 


ALL this, however, is rapidly changing. Changing, too— 
or do I imagine it?—is the characteristic American voice. 
I have been talking lately with a good many Americans 
from widely-separated parts of the country, and have 
noticed how agreeable their voices are. One of my 
friends, too, who lately returned from Europe with a ship- 
load of tourists, tells me that their voices perfectly stood 
comparison with those of the Europeans on board. At 
this rate, what will the envious foreigners have left to 
criticize? It is really ages since I] have heard an Ameri- 
can voice with the good old wholesome backwoods 
“whang” in it—and I miss it. 
JoURNEYMAN. 


POETRY. 


INTRUSION. 


Whence all this passionate preference? 
Why bring 

Such strange compelling choice 

Into a world made of round innocence 
And set to shine and sing 

In equal air? 

Life is not pledged to anything; 

Why bid it always in a hollow voice 
To swear? 


Who seeks foundations should not enter here; 

These are cities made of cloud, 

Reared without hope and ruined without regret, 
Battlement and parapet, 

To no endurance vowed, 

Whence come desire and fear 

To stalk so loud 

And bring their airs from heaven and blasts from hell 
Where all is well? y 


Here are the tiptoe partings and the loves 

That linger not at all; 

Here are the leaves that fall— 

The groves 

That flutter with farewells. 

What tragic breath is this that tells 

Of constancy 

Where such forgetting dwells? 

Alas, poor ghost, how have you learned to call 
Down every wind, “Adieu, adieu, remember me!” 


ANNE GooDWIN WINSLow. 


‘itself in its successful newspapers. 


ENGLISH OF THE MELTING-POT. 


In this post-war period, when one grows dizzy with 
wondering whether the world is swinging forward or 
pitching backward, it might, perhaps, be interesting to 
review one’s impressions of certain social tendencies 
which existed before 1914. I remember that, in the 
decade just before the war, I allowed myself to fancy 
that when a civilization melts and forms again, its 
languages do likewise; and that as a civilization forms 
into a new social order its languages form into corres- 
ponding new orders of speech. This, no doubt, was 
a reckless generalization, as was my further assump- 
tion that some such double process was everywhere 
going on. i 

It seemed plain enough then that a civilization of 
aristocratic antecedents was really melting in the heat 
of plutocratic industrialism, and I entertained the 
hope that it would re-form into a democracy better 
adapted to the natural laws of human association than 
any organized society the world had known. What- 
ever the actual tendency, however, those social proc- 
esses appeared to be making significant upheavals in 
the language; and although literary pessimists deplored 
these lingual eruptions as signs of literary decadence, 
there were others who saw in them possible signs of 
literary regeneration. 


— 


In so far as they were English, I put them down as ; 


“newspaper-English”; a term which I did not need 
to. invent, and which was not especially significant ; 
but it served my somewhat indefinite purpose, which 
was to “determine if possible the existence of pending 
radical changes in the English tongue corresponding 
to changes in social adjustment.” I looked for the kind 
of change that comes when in a dying civilization the 
literary culture of a leisure class squeezes the original 
vitality out of a language, and the common speech of 
the masses is tapped for a new supply. I was thinking 
of “newspaper-English” as our workaday tongue in 
process of literary adaptation—people’s English in a 
melting-pot. 

If the term, newspaper-English, was not especially 
significant, neither was the thing itself necessarily 
altogether of newspaper-origin. Newspapers were no 
more inventors then than they are now. Whatever 
they professed to do, and this was much, or tried to 
do, and this was something, the only thing that on the 
whole they really did, was to reflect the life of their 
constituencies; and this they had to do or die. A 
newspaper depended upon the interest of supporters 
who were more deeply interested in themselves than 
in anything else. That is why local news was better 
served than foreign news, and why the best news to 
any reader’s taste was news about himself which he 
already knew. Not as inventors of a new order of 
speech, but as reflectors of the speech and life about 
them, were the newspapers entitled to the distinction 
of having the English of that pre-war melting-pot 
called “newspaper-English.” 

The newspapers were not perfect reflectors; neither 
are concave and convex mirrors. But as one could 
recognize one’s own distorted image in such a mirror, 
so might the community of that time have recognized 
Faithfully enough, 
in a general way, though with distorted detail, they 
reflected its boasted and its real virtues, its hidden 
vices and the vices of which it was proud, its multiplex 
interests and aspirations, its peculiarities of graft, its 
affections, its affectations, its thoughts, and also the 
characteristic qualities of its speech. Our newspapers 


did not make English for the people; the people mad 


it for themselves. What the newspapers did we ~ 
48 


us 


t 
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f: give it “journalistic” form; and however crude its 


form in the beginning (whether overliterate or under- 
literate), it might be expected to improve as the thought 
of the people advanced. So, at least, it seemed to me. 

Tendencies towards a distinct form of newspaper- 
English followed close upon the earlier signs of plutoc- 


_ racy, about the second or third decade after the Civil 


War. In those middle eighties and early ‘nineties, 
newspaper-circulation rose into the hundreds of thou- 
sands. A new and exhaustless newspaper-constituency 
had been tapped. Until then the masses had not been 
newspaper-readers. A few read “periodicals,” but the 
“periodicals” that suited popular tastes found satis- 
factory service more or less inconsistent with good 
reputation. To some the ragged edges of the criminal 
law were always visible. By reaching out to and 
beyond these constituencies, the newspapers made and 
kept on making vast and miscellaneous additions to 
the newspaper-reading class. To please constituencies 
so diversified, however, newspapers of those days had 
to furnish strange mixtures of thought and fantastic 
forms of expression. But one comforted oneself by 
the thought that this horde of newspaper-readers 
might be evolving a genuine republic of letters; a 
democratic republic of letters. Although good Englisu 
were for a time to swing backward, might not this 
be only to meet the people’s untutored English as it 
moved forward? The blend would probably generate 
an English language of the homely and vigorous phrase 
of a people’s thought; a republic of letters that would 
not stand for letters alone. 

There is, perhaps, if not a parallel at least a resem- 
blance to this phenomenon of literary history in the 
story of John Wycliffe as Green tells it in his “History 
of the English People.” 


Wycliffe no longer looked for support [says Green] to 
the learned or wealthier classes on whom he had hitherto 
relied. He appealed, and the appeal is memorable as the 
first of such a kind in our history, to England at large. 
With an amazing industry he issued tract after tract in the 
tongue of the people itself. The dry syllogistic Latin, the 
abstruse and involved argument which the great Doctor 
had addressed to his academic hearers, were suddenly flung 
aside, and by a transition which marks the wonderful genius 
of the man, the schoolman was transformed into the pam- 
phleteer. If Chaucer is the father of our later English 
poetry, Wycliffe is the father of our later English prose. 
The rough, clear, homely English of his tracts, the speech 
of the.ploughman and the trader of the day, though coloured 
with the picturesque phraseology of the Bible, is in its literary 
use as distinctly a creation of his own as the style in which 
he embodied it, the terse, vehement sentences, the stinging 
sarcasms, the hard antitheses which roused the dullest mind 
like a whip. 


Does not this suggest that there was, five hundred 
years ago, a melting-pot English which flowed into 
English literature from the vulgar speech of the masses 
through the master mind of Wycliffe? Might it not be 
that what Wycliffe did for the English of the changing 
order of his day, the American newspaper of the 
decade just before the world-war was doing crudely 
for the English of the changing order of those days? 
It seemed to me then that when the time should be fully 


_ ripe, another Wycliffe might possibly appear. Indeed, 


I was ready to agree that perhaps the later Wycliffe 
had already come in the person of David Lloyd George. 
No one could hear this man speak as I heard him, 
without feeling the “incommunicable fire and life” of 
his democratic oratory; no one could read his fully 
reported speeches without a sense of his peculiar power 


as an interpreter in their own tongue of a people’s 


thought. 


But while the people’s language was in the melting- 
pot, no one could really be said to be giving it form 
for the future; one could but recognize the news- 
paper as its principal reflector. Inasmuch as Wycliffe 
was a pamphleteer, the newspaper-parallel seemed to 
apply best, supposing it to be a parallel, to newspaper- 
editorials. Nevertheless, I was bound to concede that 
it was in the editorial that schoolmaster’s English 
exhibited its strongest tendency to persist in the face 
of the people’s English. Yet the grip of the school- 
master was manifestly loosening, even in editorial 
writing, largely through the influence, no doubt, of 
editorial “syndicates.” 

In the shop-talk of newspapers, “syndicate” was the 
word for the business of supplying “stuff’’—another 
shop-term—to several newspapers concurrently. With 
slight expense, newspapers got in this way a great 
variety of “stuff” that would hardly have been worth 
its cost to any of them had it fallen entirely into the 
expense-account of a single paper. Short articles, 
continued stories, pictures, magazine-supplements, Sun- 
day “comics,” news-letters, editorial correspondence, 
and ordinary news-dispatches were got by newspapers 
through “syndicates.” The news-service of the Asso- 
ciated Press was probably the first syndicate of news- 
paper-stuff on a large scale in the history of American 
journalism. Variety syndicates originated later, in the 
eighties, I think, with McClure of McClure’s Magazine 
as the pioneer. But not until the later decade of which 
I write did daily newspapers use syndicate-editorials. 
Some of us were amazed at that time by a startling 
editorial on Roosevelt in a Rooseveltian paper. Appear- 
ing at about the same time in scores of newspapers 
under the title, “Good-bye, Colonel; Take Care of 
Yourself,” it was typical of syndicate-editorials. 

If the syndicate-editorials of that time were open 
to criticism it could not have been for lack of literary 
efficiency on the part of the writers. The writers had 
literary equipment, taste and skill, but were stirred by 
the same kind of impulse that stirred Wycliffe—con- 
sciousness of something to say to, or for, the people; 
and appreciation of the necessity of saying it in the 
people’s English. 

Before people’s English began to influence editorial 
writing, editorials had fallen into disrepute. ‘Give 
me the news,” men would say, “and I can form my 
own opinions without editorial help.’”’ One cause of 
this popular contempt for editorials was the fact that, 
although they might seem to say something, they really 
were empty. 

The great master of the empty editorial had been 
James Gordon Bennett, founder and original editor 
of the New York Herald. He had a reputation for 
never having allowed the Herald editorials to say 
anything but once, and then a Union Square mass- 
meeting, in the patriotic American style of that time, 
gave him the alternative of taking it back or getting 
hanged. He took it back. This occurred in “the wild 
and woolly” East at the beginning of the Civil War. 

Bennett’s method of training his editorial writers in 
empty-editorial writing was once explained to me by 
one of them who used his own experience illustratively. 
“Mr. Seilheimer,” Mr. Bennett asked, “what are your 
views on such-and-such a subject?” Fresh from 
college, young, enthusiastic, and running over with 
opinions. Mr. Seilheimer had at that time some well- 
seasoned views on the subject in question, and he told 
Mr. Bennett about them with facts and reasons and 
enthusiasm. He was delighted with Mr. Bennett’s 
lively interest in all that he had to say. Imagine, then, 
his overflowing joy after he had finished, and was 
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expecting orders for a leading editorial in which the 
Herald would exalt the right and flay the wrong, 
upon hearing Mr. Bennett’s instructions. “Good, very 
good,” said Mr. Bennett in a broad Scots accent. “Very 


good, indeed; and now write for to-morrow’s Herald 


an editorial in support of the other side.” 

Bennett’s method of editorial drill was effective. 
After years of service as an editorial writer on the 
Herald, Mr. Seilheimer had come nearer than any- 
one I ever knew to being a man without opinions. 
Yet in the manipulation of schoolmaster’s English he 
was unsurpassed in making no opinion read like an 
opinion. He thus explained his retirement from the 
Herald after the elder Bennett had gone to his reward. 
It is significant of one kind of newspaper-management 
in the early ’eighties and long afterward. “Mr. Ben- 
nett,” so Mr. Seilheimer would explain, “made me dra- 
matic critic for the Herald because I knew nothing of 
the drama; and because I succeeded, he discharged 
me.” 

Besides the empty style of that period of transition 
from the partisan spread-eagleism of Dickens’s Jeffer- 
son Brick to the era of newspaper-English which had 
only fairly begun in the decade preceding the world- 
war, there was the thick-and-thin partisan style which 
long survived Mr. Brick, although the American eagle 
—the emblem of 100 per cent Americanism in those 
times—was less in evidence after the Civil War. There 
were also the breezy paragraphic style which had a 
brief day, and the Jack Bunsby style which was a 
favourite with neutral papers of the bi-partisan class. 
Then there were those of the fraudulent type. In 
general, a union of the fraudulent and the empty with 
the paragraphic style may be said to have set a pace 
for editorials at the period of which I write. Empti- 
ness was to avoid enmities; brevity to please readers 
who could not read or did not like to; and fraud was 
to make newspapers seem to have a public policy when 
their controlling policy was private. 

That reference to private journalistic policies neces- 
sitates a brief excursion into a peculiar phase of 
American newspaper-history. Editorial policies were 
once journalistic in the editorial sense ; that is, they were 
policies that the editor believed in. Jefferson Brick is a 
caricature of the worst side of that kind of journalism; 
its best side was exemplified by Horace Greeley. 

As newspapers grew into business-institutions, the 
counting-room dictated policies. Editors became 
salaried subordinates; somewhat as lawyers in the 
intense heat of plutocratic industrialism sank from 
professional men into corporation-clerks. Neverthe- 
less, the policies remained journalistic though they fell 
to a lower plane; for the first consideration of the 
counting-room, as it had been of the editorial room, 
was the paper. 

But lower depths than these were reached. The 
power over editorial work passed from the counting- 
room to persons or sets of persons whose interests 
were wholly “on the side.” The paper might suffer 
loss of public confidence and loss in private income; 
but the controlling owners must not suffer loss on 
public-franchise deals, or disappointments in Presi- 
dential aspirations, or bafflements in their litigations, 
or shocks to family investments, or slumps in their 
real-estate ventures or railway-gambles, or embarrass- 


ments for need of financial accommodation at the banks.: 


So intricate did this network of collateral interests 
become, that, at the time of which I write, the editorial 
policy of almost every large daily paper in the land 
was hostile to public interests, and, by the same token, 
to its own interests as a newspaper. 


Should anyone ask how newspapers so controlled 
could be regarded as reflectors of their constituencies, 
let me respond by inquiring how long it had been since 
the spirit of graft was somewhat characteristic of 
every American community and of the nation at large? 
In behalf of grafting officials, it was often openly said 
and assented to, that if they had had a chance to graft 
and had let it pass they “would have been fools.” 
The courts of New York unseated a judge for having 
made his campaign on an offer to serve without pay, 
deciding that he had bribed his constituency. In one 
form or another and at one time or another, a spirit of 
graft has been abroad in almost every community. 
Did we not read, in the days of which I write, of a 
county in Ohio in which some 1500 good citizens 
“sone wrong’”—or were they bad ones “found out” ?— 
were indicted for selling their votes, and that most of 
them pleaded guilty? And the nation at large! What 
at that very time was the frankly declared object of 
protective tariffs but the twisting of something for 
nothing out of somebody for somebody else? 

a Louis F. Post. 
(To be continued.) 


LESSONS OF REVOLUTION. 

I HAVE found few people in Ireland deeply concerned 
about the ethics of civil war or revolution. The 
majority accept the principle that it is lawful to use 
physical force in support of high ideals. Their ques- 
tioning is about the justice of the cause; and, if that 
be admitted, they seem to think the right to use 
physical force to secure its triumph follows in logical 
and unquestionable sequence. I will not discuss the 
morality of civil war or revolution. I remember a 
man, tired of ideal ethics, who cried out at a meeting 
many years ago: “Let us hear no more of the good 
man or the bad man. Let us speak of the wise man 
and the foolish man.’ I am like that man. I desire 
to question the wisdom of a policy rather than discuss 
the original rightness of a cause. 

A policy is wise if, in operation, it secures the tri- 
umph of the idea. It is unwise if, in destroying oppo- 
sition, it does not at the same time establish in the 
hearts of men the lovable and desirable life for which 
the struggle was begun. I think few disinterested 
thinkers dispute the moral justice of the ideals of the 
Russian revolutionaries who desired to bring about 
such a control and use of the natural resources of their 
country that none would be poor or hungry or 
neglected. Was the policy adopted wise as the ideal 
was right? Did it succeed? Could it have succeeded 
even if there was no blockade or foreign intervention? 
Lenin and Bukharin have learned wisdom. They con- 
fess to great errors. Where lay the unwisdom? 

Bukharin says it lay in this, that they provoked 
a revolution without the technical competence to realize 
their ideal. On the plane of physical force they won. 
On the intellectual plane they were defeated. Bukharin 
admits that, to save the economic situation, they had to 
restore the control of industry to the enemies of the 
revolution. Intellect, science, administrative ability, — 
could not be improvised, being evolutionary products. 
The revolutionaries now fall back on evolution, and 
declare their hope lies in education. They begin 
again in the neglected sphere of culture. 

The Irish revolution, which began in Easter Week, 
has also triumphed solely in externals. Our spiritual, 
cultural, and intellectual life has not changed for the 
better. If anything, it has retrograded. Nothing 
beautiful in the mind has found freer development. 
In so far as anything is done efficiently, it is done by 
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| administrators, educationists, officials and guiders of 
| industry, who maintain, so far as permitted by circum- 
| stances, the habits engendered before the war for inde- 
| pendence. The Anglicization of the Irish mind re- 
mains unaffected. The Gaelic movement was the one 
| movement in Ireland with a truly national character. 
| i It began its work in the soul, not on the body. It in- 
' spired a few heroes to fight; but the transfer of energy 
I to the plane of physical conflict weakened it; and now, 
| when there is theoretical possibility of a Gaelic State, 
_ there are not Gaels in numbers and intellect com- 
_petent to take control. The mass of people in the 
country continue to think as they did before the 
. revolution. 
_ If the Republicans succeeded in establishing a repub- 
' lic, the country would be as Anglicized as ever, because 
the Republic, no more than the Free State, could im- 
__ provise culture, experience, intellect or administrative 
i ability. It is practically certain that after a period of 
muddle—for their leaders have even less administrative 
' experience than the Free State politicals—they would 
‘be forced, like the Russians, to fall back on the tech- 
nical competents of the old order to prevent chaos. 
The Gaelic State can not be established unless there 


| 


are Gaels in multitude to administer it. The momen- 
_ tum of the old order carries us along in Ireland, hardly 
i deflected a hair’s breadth from the old cultural lines. 
, It would carry us along despite the legal establishment 
of a republic—a purely external thing—just as that 
human momentum ignored the legal establishment of 
a Free State. 
Inevitably also, after a victory brought about by the 
- wreckage of the economic life of the people, the pre- 
occupation of all with the work of material reconstruc- 
tion would thrust all spiritual and cultural ideals out 
of sight. It would give people a sense of nausea to 
have them discussed. The moods by which high 
spiritual, political or cultural ideals are appreciated are 
engendered in times of peace. The Free State came 
into being with popular feeling stagnant. Why was 
this? Seven years of sensation had dulled the heart 
and made it insensitive. If a republic were proclaimed 
in Ireland next year or the year after, would there be 
any more exultation? I think not. Another year or 
_ two of civil conflict, and the heart would have been un- 
happy so long that it would have become fixed in sad- 
ness. The citizens would gaze with the same apathetic 
dulness on Republican~deputies going to Dail meet- 
ings, that they now display when deputies attend the 
_ Free State assembly. 
_ A deep mistrust exists in Ireland about the wisdom, 
character and intelligence of its politicals. As regards 
some of them this mistrust is, I believe, unjustified. 
In other times, these men might have won the rightly- 
_ placed confidence of the people; but they can not, and 
it is not their fault, win affection or excite enthusiasm 
in seared and cynical hearts. Our over-long employ- 
ment of physical force has prohibited the spiritual 
genius from manifestation among the people. It has 
almost become atrophied from disuse. The triumph 
of spiritual or cultural ideals can not be brought about 
by physical force, but only by labours of the imagina- 
tion and intellect. We have not laboured long enough 
in that field, and this is the cause of our failure in Ire- 
land, of the moral depression, and why we seem 
immeasurably more distant from a spiritual nation- 
alism than we were in 1914. We would not use the 
intelligence with which nature had so abundantly en- 
- dowed us. We hated reading and thinking, like the 
old Turks. How many bookshops are there outside 
~ Dublin, Cork, and a few other towns? We have set up 
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the machinery of self-government. The body is fash- 
ioned, but the Gaelic soul is incapable of functioning. 

The champions of physical force have, I am sure 
without intent, poisoned the soul of Ireland. All that 
was exquisite and lovable is dying. They have squan- 
dered a spirit created by poets, scholars and patriots 
of a different order, spending the treasure lavishly, as 
militarists in all lands do, thinking little of what they 
squander save that it gives a transitory gilding to their 
propaganda. With what terrible images have they not 
populated the Irish soul as substitutes for that lovable 
life! The very children in the streets play at assassina- 
tion, ambush and robbery. Manhood maintains in 
new forms the spirit of the games of youth. What 
future lies before the present generation? Modern 
psychology, after long years of research and experi- 
ment, has come to attach the utmost importance to the 
images in the mind. Once an image is implanted, an 
energy latent in the being operates through the image, 
as the earth gives energy to whatever seed may be 
flung in the clay. If these are images of health, the 
energy works through the image and the body be- 
comes as the mind. If these are images of despair, 
the body itself grows listless. But if the images are 
of assassination and destruction, what follows? 
Thoughts and moods breed true to type, as do birds 
and beasts and fishes. 

Where is it to end? If it be lawful for a section of 
the people, simply because they hold their ideal to be 
the highest, to use force to impose that ideal on the 
rest, every other group may consider itself justified in 
following the precedent. Why should not the prole- 
tarians in Ireland, suffering far more than middle- 
class nationalism has ever suffered under British rule, 
also use physical force to upset a social order which 
has never brought them physical plenty or intellectual 
life? Why should not Catholics or Protestants, hold- 
ing sincerely to the truth of their religion, make war 
on those who differ from them to prevent injury to 
immortal souls—surely worse than injury to bodies? 
I could name a dozen causes, all of which could be 
made to appear as shining in the sight of Heaven and 
humanity as the political idealism which is now wreck- 
ing Ireland. If politicians refuse the democratic solu- 
tion of our troubles, if they insist on force, we will 
have proletarian wars and religious wars. Does not 
recent history show how easy it would be to excite 
such passions, how ready they are to flare up with an 
accompaniment of burning houses? The end of it all 
would be that the most ruthless militarism would 
conquer; and how long might it be before the tiniest 
flower of the soul could push up through that ice to 
begin a new spring in the heart? 

We can establish Irish nationality only by building 
in the heart and the imagination. When we fight, we 
level life to that of the primitive savage, before the 
imagination had built up the high poetry, arts, archi- 
tecture and sciences, which make civilization and dis- 
tinguish race from race. We extinguish national 
characteristics, for there is no difference between 
killers in any country. They are all beasts for the 
time being—Russians, Germans, French, English, 
Irish—all the same. It is easy for a nation to break 
with its past in a few tragic years. The Great Famine 
made such a break in Irish life. The heart was too 
dead to grow its flowers, and beautiful traditions and 
customs withered with human life out of memory. 
The civil conflict which is devastating Ireland, if it 
does not end speedily, will part us from what was 
saved of lovable national life and character. In the 
Apocalypse, a spirit blows a trumpet, and a third part 
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of life perishes. Another trumpet is blown, and the 
waters of life turn bitter, and men die because of the 
bitterness. These images might stand for the tragedy 
which is past, and for the tragedy which is to come. 

I can not understand the faith of those who act on 
the belief that a nation is immortal and can survive 
any strain. Nations are no more immortal than 
individuals. The dust of the desert is over great cities 
whose inhabitants loved their country with no less a 
passion than [Irish nationalists have loved theirs. 
Earth is dense with traditions of perished nationalities. 
If a nation is like a dissolute youth who impairs his 
vitality by excesses, it will perish as surely and by 
as inexorable a law of life as the debauchee. There 
comes a point where recovery is impossible. Some- 
thing—a skeleton or larva—may survive, but not the 
nation with confident genius. There will always be 
herdsmen to look after the bullocks; but the genius 
of the Gael, if this conflict continues for much longer, 
will have vanished from its place of birth. The curi- 
ous in psychology may seek to trace a flash of character 
here and there in some state of the new world to a 
possible Gaelic ancestry— 


a phrase, 
As in wild earth a Grecian vase. 


GrorGE W. RussELt. (“A. E.’) 


THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH. 


A row of unpainted bath-houses, a ramshackle casino with 
a sagging gallery and dim interior of uneven flooring and 
scurfy wainscoting, a small booth at the water’s edge 
where a few cartons of chewing-gum, cheap candy and 
cigarettes were offered for sale beneath a sign that urged 
one to buy a ticket for the trip in the glass-bottomed boat, 
$1.50—these blemishes chilled my enthusiasm for the 
Fountain of Youth so thoroughly that I was about to turn 
on my heel, and retreat the hundred miles I had driven 
from South Florida for the sole purpose of beholding this 
place. Could this dingy picnic-ground be the world- 
wonder of tourists of the ’seventies, so floridly celebrated 
in the guide-books of that decade and in. \‘Picturesque 
America,’ and visited only after Niagara and -Mam- 
moth Cave by all travelled Americans and by foreigners 
making the American tour? The rusty, wood-burning 
locomotive on an overgrown narrow-gauge road nearby; 
the derelict hulk of a small stern-wheeler by a crumbling 
wharf; the spectral, empty casino; these were the only 
survivals of that fame which surely must, have been fabri- 
cated out of the irreducible minimum of natural beauty 
in the interest of railway, steamboat and hotel companies. 

The tourists and honeymooners, finding themselves sold 
after so many miles of travel, had shamelessly joined the 
conspiracy of the guide-books and fostered the popular il- 
lusion that this sizeable pond in the forest of North Flor- 
ida was one of the great “sights of picturesque America.” 
Their disappointment had been tempered, no doubt, by the 
shining brass of the decayed little engine, by the tidy ac- 
commodations of the stern-wheeler with its beacon of pine- 
knots lighting the night voyage on the Oklawaha River, 
by the “elegant” hospitality of the casino in the wilderness. 
But with these important stage-properties now in the last 
state of dissolution, the Fountain of Youth presented a 
sorry spectacle indeed to one who had viewed it first in 
the romantic representations of Harry Fenn. 

Fortunately the boatman had made up his mind that I 
must be a third passenger in his glass-bottomed craft. His 
drawled importunities checked my flight. After all, hav- 
ing come so far, I might as well peer through the floor of 
his boat into the sources of the full-grown river that arose 
here before the candy-booth, and flowed away with volume 


enough to float a small steamboat through a forest of 
cypress to the St. John’s. “If it ain’t worth the money, 
I'll give you back your dollar and a half, and a dollar to 
boot,” the boatman urged me with lazy assurance. It 
seemed extortion for such a short excursion as the cir- 
cuit of the pool; but the boatman’s confidence, and a 
glimpse of one of the two passengers he had already per- 
suaded, tipped the scales of indecision. 

A moment later, as the glazed box at my knees moved 
past the precipitous edge of the shallows, I was absolved 
of extravagance and the seeming folly of having driven 
a hundred miles of indifferent road to behold the Fountain 
of Youth. Instantly I became deaf to the boatman’s statis- 
tical patter of depth and gallons per minute. My fellow- 
passengers, an oldish man and a very pretty young 
woman, who a moment before had promised to be the chief 
interest of the tiny voyage, ceased to exist. Even the 
lumbering boat, and the water it fastened its eye upon, 
seemed to have vanished as my vision plunged through 
them to the fissured floors and walls of the basin, and 
began to roam over meadows of flowering, bronze water- 
weeds and small, bright-fields of sand that quaked and 
glittered-like mercury in the imperceptibly filtered light 
of high noon. It was so very much clearer in those lucid 
depths, forty or fifty feet below, than in the atmosphere 
of the crystal February day, that air and water seemed to 
have exchanged specific gravity. My world was aqueous; 
and that one beneath, where crimson fish soared and 
hovered over bronze and silver or darted swiftly in and 
out of indigo shadows, almost incredibly ethereal. 
Strangely enough, as I gazed raptly into its utter clarity, 
I seemed to be violating the secrets of a foreign element, 
to be spying through a keyhole, almost with a sense of 
shame, upon the intimacies of another way of life. 

As the first shock of the revelation wore away, I be- 
came aware again of my companions, of the slow, 
mechanical drone of the boatman, the childlike ejacula- 
tions of the pretty young woman, the frugal comment of 
the oldish man, as he responded to her cries: “Oh, look 
honey! that great big old turtle on that ledge! 
Flowers blooming right on the bottom of a pond, I de- 
clare! See. that litty-bitty red fish, honey. Why, 
he’s no bigger ‘than a fly!” The man rested his badly 
shaven chin-heavily on a blanched, flabby hand, and re- 
plied with a gentle, bored “Uh-huh, I see, dear,” or “Some 
turtle, ain’t he? . . . Some fish!” I scrutinized the re- 
flection of his large, gaunt features in the glass we leaned 
over, and decided that he was not the elderly man my 
first glimpse had reported. There was an expression of 
pent exasperation at the corners of his heavy mouth and 
in the furrows of his brow, as if he were amazed and 
petulant over a less gradual default of his forces than 
the normal, slow ageing of sixty-five. A convalescent in- 
valid, of course, and fully ten years younger than I had 
supposed; a man of uncommon strength of body and will, 
bearing impatiently the langour of a recent illness, and 
eager to take up again his career of politics or business, 
travelling with his daughter to recuperate health, so I told 
myself. She was wheedling him with her little-girl airs 
“to keep his mind off himself.” But how to account for 
that glint of calculation, of avidity even, that I seemed to 
see in her lively dark eyes when they took in her com- 
panion, for that suggestion of exasperation reflecting his 
own, but unmixed with lassitude? She was anxiously 
studying his mood, perhaps—a filial duty that had begun 
“to get on her nerves” after weeks of affectionate care. 

The boatman was telling some fatuous story of Juan 
Ponce de Leon’s discovery of this sylvan pool. I checked 
a pedantic impulse to refute him from Peter Martyr’s “Dec- 
ades.”... This local myth was as shabby as the other mer- 
cenary appointments of the Fountain of Youth, so called. 
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But it was giving my fellow-passengers a meretricious 
thrill, perhaps. It would be boorish to dampen their in- 
terest with the historical fact that de Leon had never seen 
Then, I 
was rather inclined, quite as romantically perhaps, to be- 
lieve that this was actually the fountain he had sought. 
The largest of its kind in the Peninsula, its fame may 
very well have spread through the Bahamas to the Greater 
Antilles, gathering on its way the glamour of magic prop- 


erties especially interesting to a middle-aged soldier of 


fortune with a young wife. Or, that part of the story 
(the youth-restoring quality of these waters, that is) may 
have been invented for de Leon’s credulous ear by his 
political rivals, Juan Ceron and Miguel Diaz, who would 
be glad to inspire their popular predecessor in the island 
of Porto Rico to a romantic voyage of discovery. 


As I played thus gratuitously with the few facts that 


are known about Ponce de Leon’s circumstances on the 
eve of his discovery of Florida, and began to stare with 
dimming interest at the floor of the great spring that he 
may have been seeking, my fancies suddenly sharpened 
into belated perception of the modern version of de Leon’s 
romance here before me. As abruptly as my eye had 
plunged to the bright fields and meadows of the basin when 
the boat slid over the edge of the shallows, I now per- 
ceived the true relation of the oldish man and the pretty 
young woman, and accounted for the blind spot that had 
kept me from seeing what would have been evident at 
once to almost anyone else. I understood the curious con- 
ceit that I had been invading some privacy when I had 


_ first gazed into the immaterial water, why the glass eye 


of the boat had seemed a keyhole. This place was sacred 


‘to the honeymoon of my father and mother, and would 


not serve as the scene of such a tragicomic one as this. 
But that to which a transferred sense of modesty had 
blinded me, I had nevertheless seen obliquely with a clar- 
ity as perfect as the water of the spring. 

“Yes,” drawled the boatman to the spare Cracker in the 
candy-booth, after the pretty young woman and the oldish 
man had taken the ’bus for the faded hotel in Alamassee, 
“The Senator’s done himself proud. Pretty as a picture, 
ain’t she—and he’s old enough to be her father.” 

“Reckon that’s why he’s making a trip to the Fountain 
of Youth,” cackled the lantern jaws in’ the candy-booth. 

Epwarp TowNnsenp Booru. 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 


SOURCES OF MISINFORMATION. 
Sirs: An American relief-worker who had been in 
Russia for almost a year recently left the country with 
the intention of bringing back his wife, who was in Paris. 
While in Paris he read the European editions of the 
American papers published there. The news that he read 


_was strangely at variance with his own recollection of 


Russia as a peaceful and orderly country. There were 
lurid tales of plots and counter-plots, of secret, bloody 
executions, of troops patrolling the streets of Moscow, 
of impending outbursts of disorder and civil war. Con- 
vinced that Russia was on the verge of a serious political 
crisis, he returned alone, only to find the situation quite 
unchanged. 

This man’s experience was only a natural result of the 
distinct change for the worse that has come over Ameri- 
can reporting of Russian news during the last few months. 
On the part of some of the more sensational papers there 
has been a relapse, utterly unwarranted by any Russian 
internal developments, into the psychology of 1918 and 
1919. The gullibility of the American public, taxed to 
the utmost in the early years of the revolution, is now 


being again subjected to heavy overdrafts. Russia is 
once more becoming a land of horrifying legends. This 
development is all the more inexcusable because Russia 
is no longer so difficult of access as it was in 1918 and 
1919. The gross misstatements which are apparently now 
filling a certain section of the American press have a 
larger element of malice and a smaller element of igno- 
rance than was formerly the case. 

Just why self-confessed British spies should be re- 
garded as good sources of information about Russian 
conditions, is not altogether clear. It is only on the basis 
of some such theory, however, that one can understand 
the extraordinary vogue which Sir Paul Dukes, Sir Basil 
Thompson and their more recent rival, Mr. Francis Mc- 
Cullagh, have enjoyed in America. Mr. McCullagh, the 
latest popular expert on Russia, was an Intelligence 
Officer attached to Kolchak’s army in 1919. Captured in 
Siberia after the break-up of Kolchak’s armies, he some- 
how succeeded in going to Moscow, where he posed as 
an independent journalist. After combining espionage 
with journalism for several months, he was included in 
a general exchange of Russian and British citizens. Last 
fall Mr. McCullagh entered Russia again, ostensibly as 
correspondent for the New York Herald. After he had 
smuggled out of the country highly coloured and dis- 
torted accounts of the recent trial of the Catholic prelates 
in Moscow, his permission to remain in Russia was can- 
celled, and he left the country. Whether Mr. McCullagh 
had any ulterior political motives in his recent writings 
about Russia, or whether he was simply giving his 
imagination free wing, is not known. In any event, such 
of his dispatches as have reached Moscow constitute the 
most nonsensical tissue of exaggerations, misstatements 
and downright falsehoods that has appeared about Russia 
since the good old days when Petrograd was burned down 
on Wednesday and captured by counter-revolutionists on 
Saturday, when Lenin and Trotzky were issuing conflict- 
ing orders for one another’s arrest every other week, 
and when the nationalization of women was in full swing. 

Take, for example, Mr. McCullagh’s account of the 
trial of the Catholic prelates. He starts off with a flat 
lie in saying that the Foreign Office at first refused to 
admit foreign: journalists to the trial. As a matter of 
fact, no correspondent experienced the slightest difficulty 
in attending all the sessions of the trial. In his descrip- 
tion of the proceedings, he slurs over the more serious 
charges which were brought against the prelates, and at- 
tempts to convey the impression that they were con- 
demned for violating the law against giving religious 
instruction to children under eighteen years of age. In 
reality the most serious points in the indictment were the 
refusal of the Catholic priests to accept the Soviet law 
providing for the separation of Church and State, and 
their resistance to the decree ordering the sale of the 
Church-treasures for the benefit of the starving. In the 
case of Father Butchkavitch, there was the additional 
charge of treasonable correspondence with Poland during 
the period when the two countries’ were at war. 

Mr. McCullagh furthermore tries to read into the trial 
a perfectly absurd interpretation of Jewish persecution 
of the Christian religion. It would seem that any such 
interpretation was pretty effectively excluded by the fact 
that both the judge and the prosecuting attorney were 
Slavic Russians, and that the same was true of the 
majority of the members of the All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee, which reviewed the sentences. But 
what are facts to a man obsessed with the “Jewish plot” 
theory? He comments darkly on the number of “Hebrew 
faces” in the'courtroom. Then he observes that Chicherin, 
“being nominally a Christian,” was not allowed to receive 
petitions for clemency, which were referred to “Cohen, 
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a bitter Communist.” The Cohen whom he mentions in 
this connexion was an official in the Anglo-American 
Section of the Foreign Office. He had no conceivable 
connexion with the trial, with the sentences, or with their 
execution. It is only his name, one infers, that led Mr. 
McCullagh to give him such sinister prominence. 

When Mr. McCullagh leaves the trial and sets out to 
discuss general Russian conditions, it is possible to dis- 
cern a certain method, a certain technique of distortion 
in his statements. His practice is to take an actual 
occurrence as a basis, and then to erect upon it such a 
towering superstructure of exaggeration and _ false 
hypothesis that the original kernel of truth is completely 
hidden from view. It is a diverting although often fruit- 
less task to search for the needles of fact in Mr. Mc- 
Cullagh’s haystacks of fiction. A few examples of his 
method will suffice. 

A Social Revolutionist placard is found in some back 
street of Moscow. Mr. McCullagh reports that Moscow 
is flooded with Social Revolutionist placards. A demon- 
stration takes place before the Esthonian consulate in 
Petrograd on the occasion of the execution of an 
Esthonian Communist. This demonstration, which passed 
off quite harmlessly, grows and grows in Mr. McCul- 
lagh’s mind until it reaches the proportions indicated by 
his statement that the consulate was wrecked and that 
a clerk attached to the Esthonian mission was shot. It 
grows still further. “Moscow,” writes the excited cor- 
respondent, “is now like Peking on the eve of the Boxer 
rebellion. Missions there expect chaos after Lenin’s 
death, attacks by the Soviet’s janizaries, and finally the 
dispatch of relief-expeditions.” 

I was not in Peking on the eve of the Boxer rebellion, 
but Moscow during the months of April and May was about 
as peaceful as any place in the world. The great demon- 
strations on the occasion of Lord Curzon’s ultimatum and 
Vorovsky’s funeral, passed off without any molestation 
of the headquarters of the British Mission. The cars 
belonging to the various foreign embassies drive about 
the city freely flying their national flags. The vivid 
picture of the foreign diplomats living in terror of their 
lives and in hourly expectation of attack has not the 
slightest foundation in fact. 

The differences of opinion between individual Com- 
munists are treated by Mr. McCullagh as symptoms of the 
impending break-up of the party, although he should have 
known that such differences have existed since the begin- 
ning of the revolution. On several occasions, notably 
upon the signing of the Brest-Litovsk treaty and upon 
the adoption of the new economic policy, these differences 
were much sharper and more pronounced than at the 
present time. 

Mr. McCullagh’s articles are thickly plastered with 
gross misstatements. When he says that Kamenev is a 
director in three gambling-casinos and that Trotzky is 
connected with a big trust, he is simply talking nonsense. 
Equally baseless is his loose talk about the Soviet trade- 
agents abroad stirring: up strikes. It is not true that 
Vorovsky, the murdered Soviet diplomat, was an old 
employee of the German firm of Siemens-Schuckert. 

Perhaps the height of absurdity is reached in his state- 
ment that “the Bolsheviki profited by the Tolstoyan senti- 
mentality and aversion to bloodshed of the Russian 
bourgeoisie in order to seize power over Russia.” Mr. 
McCullagh was attached to Kolchak’s army. It was not 
exactly Tolstoyan sentimentality that Kolchak showed 
when his generals ordered the flogging of whole villages 
and massacred Communist prisoners by thousands. Last 
year I travelled in a province, where Kolchak had been 
active, and heard the peasants speaking with shuddering 
terror of the White dictator. 


One could go on indefinitely, citing misstatements and 
distortions of fact, loose accusations unsupported by any 
proof, outbursts of frenzied hatred. Enough has been 
quoted, however, to show that Mr. McCullagh is any- 
thing but an accurate or dispassionate observer of Rus- 
sian conditions. Yet his writings seem to have been 
accepted as gospel truth, even in quarters where one might 
have expected more reserve and more scepticism. It is 
surprising, for instance, to find a liberal weekly excom- 
municating the Soviet Government for having declared 
war on religion, on the basis of McCullagh’s highly 
coloured and biased description of the Zepliak-Butch- 
kavitch trial. It is even more surprising to find the Jew- 
ish Socialist paper, Vorwdérts, translating Mr. McCul- 
lagh’s articles for the benefit of its readers. How the 
crude and ferocious anti-Semitism of this former British 
Intelligence Officer was made palatable to the subscribers 
to Vorwiirts, must remain a psychological mystery. 

Mr. McCullagh’s dispatches can not be regarded as an 
isolated aberration. They merely form a part of a gen- 
eral press-campaign against Russia. Looking over the 
files of American papers for~March and April, one reads 
constantly of insurrections and riots and executions that 
never took place. A few examples will suffice. On 
9 March the Chicago Tribune displayed in a prominent 
place, with a map, a London dispatch which read in part 
as follows: 


Russia to-day ordered millions of arms from Sweden, 
Germany and Czecho-Slovakia as a rebel movement, in which 
two divisions of Don Cossacks joined, gained ground in 
fighting near Kiev, according to reports from Copenhagen 
and Helsingfors. 

A rebel movement in the Donets district spread to-day. 
The rebels took Wasilkov, near Kharkov, and moved on 
Kiev. 


This was a pure canard. The Ukraine has been en- 
tirely peaceful since 1921, as can be attested by a num- 
ber of journalists, relief-workers and other foreigners 
who have recently travelled through that part of Russia. 

On 4 April a number of American papers carried an 
Associated Press dispatch from Berne to the effect that 
“A serious peasant rebellion against the Soviet Govern- 
ment has broken out in South Russia. Pitched battles 
are proceeding .between the peasants and Soviet forces 
in the region of Chitomir and Rakitno.” This “peasant 
rebellion” was just as mythical as the March “insurrec- 
tions” near Kiev and in the Donets region. On 6 April 
the following bit of pure fiction appeared in most of 
the American papers in the form of an Associated Press 
dispatch from Berlin: 


Serious conflicts in the Ukraine between Bolshevik troops 


and peasants are reported in dispatches received here by way’ 


of Lemberg. 

The Bolsheviki are declared to have executed 340 peasants, 
apparently because of protests against the Soviet prosecution 
of high church dignitaries. 

Anti-Jewish pogroms are reported from the Ukraine and 
many Jewish families are said to be fleeing toward the 
Polish frontier. 


The effort to represent the Ukraine as a centre of 
disorder and bloodshed is continued in a dispatch from 
the Chicago Tribune Company, printed in the New York 
Times of 21 April. This dispatch cites Trotzky, Radek 
and “Soronov,” Secretary of the All-Russian Executive 
Committee, as authorities for the statement that “riots are 
breaking out in Southern Russia and the Caucasian dis- 
trict which are hard to suppress.” The correspondent 
goes on to say that after hearing these reports the 
authorities “resolved to suppress the uprising ruthlessly, 
threatening the population with a red reign of terror 
should the massacre of Communists continue.” Apart 
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from the fact that no person named Soronoy is connected 
with the Executive Committee, that no massacre of Com- 
munists is taking place and that the Government shows 


not the slightest intention of instituting a “red reign of 


terror,” this dispatch might be called reasonably accurate. 

Perhaps the worst case of deliberately biased editing 
appears in the New York Times of 10 April. Under 
the head-line “Insults To Church Cause Moscow Riot,” 
this paper starts its account of the Russian Easter cele- 
bration by reprinting a report from Riga that three Red 


_ soldiers were shot dead in the course of disorders which 


took place in Moscow at this time. Underneath this dis- 


patch appears a long and detailed account of the Easter 


celebration in Moscow, by the regular correspondent of 
the Times in Moscow, Mr. Walter Duranty. In Mr. 
Duranty’s article these reports of disorders are specifically 
denied. When it was a question of discrediting the Soviet 
Government, the Times apparently preferred to credit the 


--rumour from Riga, rather than the account from Moscow 


by its own correspondent. 

There are, I think, two main reasons for this new out- 
burst of malicious misrepresentation of Russian condi- 
tions in the American press. In the first place there is 
widespread resentment in foreign business-circles over the 
failure of the Soviet Government to go farther in its 
concessions to private capital. When, in the spring of 
1921, Lenin announced the adoption of the new economic 
policy, it was generally regarded abroad as a face-saving 
device, intended to cover a complete surrender of com- 
munist principles and a reversion to full-fledged capital- 
ism. Time has shown the error of this interpretation. 
The large industries remain in the hands of the State. 
So does the monopoly of foreign trade. So does the title 
to Russia’s land and natural resources. With harvests and 
industrial productivity improving every year, there seems 
no reason to believe that the Soviet Government will be 
compelled to sell the country out to foreign concession- 
aires in order to preserve its economic existence. Under 
these conditions the indignation of foreign business-circles 
which saw in Russia’s natural wealth an endless paradise 
of exploitation, is keen and general. To be convinced 


of this, one need only talk with any concessionaire or 


would-be concessionaire in Moscow. It is the steadfast 
refusal of the Soviet Government to change its economic 
system to suit the desires of foreign capital, and not any 
change for the worse in Russia’s political or economic 
position, that accounts in part for the recent collection of 


-scarehead rumours in the American and British press. 


A further explanation of these rumours is to be found 
in. the sensationalism that is perhaps the most distinctive 
characteristic of American reporting. Every cub reporter 
probably knows the classic definition credited to Mr. 
Charles A. Dana: “It’s not news if you see a dog bite 
a man; it is news if you see a man bite a dog.” In 
America the facts of common knowledge and the fear of 
libel suits prevent newspapers from pushing to its logical 
limits this theory of sensation, at any cost. But no such 
restraints apply when it is a case of reporting conditions 
in a country as little known as Russia. The average 
American knows that his neighbours on Lenox Avenue 
or Main Street do not make a practice of biting dogs; 
but he can easily be led to believe that Russians do even 
more absurd things. Many of the exaggerated and inac- 
curate reports that appear about Russia are due not to 
any conscious political or economic bias, but simply to 
the writer’s desire to create a sensation, to put over what 
is technically known as “a good story.” 

I will cite one or two cases with which I happen to be 
personally acquainted. Last winter a party of American 
journalists travelled through the Ukraine. In some of 
the Jewish villages there was a small organization for 


self-defence, designed to be of service in case of bandit- 
raids. The total membership of the organization amounted 
to perhaps 2000 men. But the American readers of some 
of the papers which were represented on the trip no doubt 
rubbed their eyes one morning, when they read about 
a Jewish army of 500,000 men which was operating in 
the Ukraine. At the same time there was a certain 
amount of banditry in the western Ukrainian provinces, 
near the Polish and Rumanian frontiers. But these same 
American readers got a wildly distorted idea of the situa- 
tion when they read that 1,000,000 Ukrainians went to bed 
every night in fear of their lives. It would have been 
quite as accurate to write, in the course of a severe 
crime-wave, that 6,000,000 New Yorkers live in daily 
dread of robbery and assassination. 

It is impossible to foresee how soon the present tempest 
of abuse and misrepresentation will blow over. Probably 
in the end even Lord Curzon and Mr. Urquhart will come 
to the conclusion that Russia is not a colony and that the 
period of intervention and civil war ended in a victory 
for the Soviet Government and not for Kolchak and 
Denikin. It is to be hoped that the time will also come 
when the American press will be unable to squeeze a single 
fresh sensation out of manufactured news about imaginary 
Russian plots, riots and insurrections. In the meantime, 
there is little for anyone to do who wishes to keep a 
rational perspective on Russian news, except to take 
refuge in his storm-cellar, keeping in mind the following 
facts: Several American newspapers and news-agencies 
have representatives in Russia; and their first-hand ac- 
counts of Russian events and conditions serve as a useful 
check on the wilder rumours. Practically all so-called 
Russian news emanating from such points as Riga, 
Helsingfors and Copenhagen can be set down as having 
no factual basis whatever. The alleged revelations of 
journalists who leave Russia and attempt to emulate Mr. 
McCullagh in capitalizing the present public mood of 
excited credulity about that country, should be received 
with the utmost reserve, except when they are supported 
by indisputable documentary evidence. I am, etc., 
Moscow. A. C. FREEMAN. 


ART. 


MODERN ART. 
AFTER IMPRESSIONISM. 

In one of his writings, Redon asks himself why he 
found such difficulty in getting started on his work, 
and we know that Cézanne was, throughout his life- 
time, puzzled and mortified by the fact that his art was 
so slow in finding recognition. To-day we can see that 
the reason for the two things, which are the same 
thing, lies in the greatness of the art from which these 
masters were departing and in the extent to which they 
changed men’s ideas. The painters we have consid- 
ered thus far, and Seurat whom we reach in this essay, 
are not merely artists of great talent, they are turning 
points in the art of their time; and this can scarcely 
be said of the first painters to appear after the genera- 
tion of the Impressionists. 

In Gauguin and van Gogh we have personalities of 
unusual distinction: Gauguin, who was an almost fan- 
tastic character, with his Peruvian blood and _ his 
Parisian youth, his generosity, his wildness, his need 
for the exotic, and withal the quick intelligence which 
the Impressionism of his first years as a painter whet- 
ted to a keen edge; and van Gogh, whose character is 
manifest from the most summary review of his career, 
with its fierce intensity, its acts of faith and heroism, 
its fire sweeping on in the ever increasing heat and 
light which we see in his pictures. 
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Yet the passing of the years, while it assures the 
place of these artists in the history of their time and 
in the affections of men, tends also to convince us that 
they are not of the very first rank in the modern pe- 
riod. 

Perhaps one makes the admission with most regret 
in the case of van Gogh, whose art is of such moving 
beauty that it seems mere pedantry to ask what ideas 
he offered the world that it did not have before. If 
the findings of art, like those of science, became part 
of a common treasury to which each succeeding master 
contributes and on which all draw according to their 

‘needs, the task of the critic—now nearly hopeless if he 
aspires to definitive pronouncements—would be a 
simple one. But the line of evolution that I am fol- 
lowing in these articles is essentially hypothetical—a 
temporary convenience in a discussion whose real ob- 
ject is to awaken a sense of the immense energy of our 
epoch and to incite to a recognition of the greatness of 
its achievements in art; and our final purpose is to ar- 
rive at an ability to appreciate the masters of to-day. 
Considering the great artists in perspective, one per- 
ceives continuity and interdependence among them. 
Had Courbet not produced the work which so in- 
fluenced Renoir in his youth, the later production of 
that adorable painter, fine as it would have been, could 
not have had the special character which we know. 
The contribution of ideas is, therefore, a legitimate 
criterion in forming an appreciation of an artist’s 
value and has some bearing upon the question of his 
genius, even though we admit that this, in the last 
analysis, can not be defined. 

One may hold in contempt the fortune-teller’s tricks 
for casting a horoscope, and yet notice that for over a 
century it has taken the world about twenty years to 
assimilate each epoch-making idea in art. Until the 
idea is worked out, men can not leave it to evolve a 
new one; and afterward it is without generative power. 
There is almost complete agreement concerning the 
masters of the earlier epochs of modern art; Classicism 
(with Ingres, born 1780); Romanticism (with Dela- 
croix, born 1798), Realism (with Courbet, born 1819) 
and Impressionism and its reaction (with’all the mas- 
ters of the group born between 1839 and 1841, save Pis- 
sarro who came from the colonies and therefore began 
his work later in life than the rest). Between each of 
these movements and the next the interval is within 
two years of the twenty I have mentioned ; just twenty 
years after Cézanne’s birth comes that of Seurat, whom 
most critics to-day consider the great man of his time; 
while Derain and Picasso, undoubtedly the most in- 
fluential men of the present generation, were born 
respectively, twenty-one and twenty-two years after 
Seurat. There is here either a remarkable coincidence 
or else—as I believe—a genuine indication that the 
mind of the world has its periods of greater and lesser 
energy; and the impressions of an artist’s youth, fall- 
ing within one or the other of those periods deter- 
mine the character of his achievement. The rule is 
too liable to exceptions to offer more than probable 
evidence for the idea that Gauguin and van Gogh, 
born about midway through one of the twenty-year 
periods, are less great than the men who came before 
and after them. There is, however, one sure deduc- 
tion to be made: that the modern period, rich as it is, 
has had moments of respite, during which no new idea 
appeared ; and this is of interest to-day when we have 
seen the rise of no master for ten years or more, and 
when the usual cry of decadence is being raised. Some 
people try to meet it by mentioning the war; but that 
event, however stupendous, has probably had but little 


effect on art. A better reason for the present state 
of affairs is to be found, I believe, in the periodic ac- 
tion of thought in our time. 

Returning to the artists who first engage us after 
the generation of the Impressionists, we may recall 
that the latter exercised a formative influence on all 
three of them. Van Gogh and Seurat adopted the 
ideas of the Impressionists only after an early period 
in other schools; while Gauguin, whose art was to 
differ most in appearance from that of the older men, 
adopted them at once, his closest model being Pis- 
sarro, whom we find so often as a giver of ideas. But 
soon it was evident that those ideas had yielded to the 
generation that had evolved them, all the results they 
could produce. Weaklings might try to gild the re- 
fined gold of the Impressionists; men of Gauguin’s 
stature moved to new fields. 

“Le Christ Jaune,” a painting of his Breton period, 
shows the influence of the art descended from the 
Middle Ages, whose picture-making, as represented, 
centuries later, by the Images d’Epinal and other 
popular prints, was eagerly. studied by him and the 
younger men who soon grouped themselves around 
him. Their instinct for an art that offered possibili- 
ties of development, had led them to a school dis- 
tinguished by religious expression and by design, 
qualities that had been absent from the work of their 
predecessors. But Paris and its life and its art were 
still too near for Gauguin, and he took refuge from 
them in the South Seas. The voluptuous “island of 
odours” (Noa-Noa) taught him what expressiveness 
the Tahitians could impart to the broad sweep of line 
and surface of their wood-carving. In the instinctive 
art of these primitive people he found relief from the 
intellectualism of Europe, and inspiration for the dec- 
orative painting for which he was so remarkably 
gifted. In an age appreciative of its artists he would 
have been allowed to make free with the walls that he 
always longed to work on, and that he would have 
treated in more original and vital fashion than Puvis 
de Chavannes. His easel-pictures now seem to most 
of us beautifully. patterned illustrations of the romance 
of the tropics ‘rather than creations which exist inde- 
pendent of the world of appearances, as works of the 
finest type do. Nevertheless, Gauguin’s art is so gen- 
uine, so much the expression of a man who loved life 
and his work, that it can scarcely fail to give pleasure 
to the future.’ His immense interest for his time 
comes from his recognition of its need to recombine 
into a pictorial scheme the elements revealed by the 
analysis of the Impressionists. If his personality and 
his decorative talent did not carry him entirely through 
the difficulties of that big task, if he is not of the main 
stem of modern art, he is a branch that bears flowers 
of a rare perfume. 

With Gauguin we are still thinking in terms of 
zsthetic theory; with van Gogh it is the drama of hu- 
man life that thrills us. His own drama ends in a 
tragic death, but his life was one of triumph. The 
external circumstances of the man were wretched ; but 
no painter would look on that as more than the cheapest — 
price to pay for the chance to give colour such reson- 
ance, to illumine faces with so much expression, to 
cause light so to kindle on grey canvas, and to capture 
space and atmosphere through the little ink- or pencil- 
marks which our race has been studying for so many 
thousand years. 

Again and again we are startled by the technical 
ability of van Gogh. But his knowledge of the colour 
that will inflame another, the certainty with which he 
makes the whole work quiver with the fierce rhythm of 


— 
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his painting, is by no means the performance of the 
virtuoso. His certainty is only the outer indication of 


his belief in his vision, in the magnificence of the thing 


presented to us, in the miracle of living, before which 


_ differences of mentality, character or position sink into 


insignificance: his postman is a king or a prophet; the 
wife of the café-keeper (“l’Arlésienne”) is marvellous 
with all the mystery of womanhood, and the splendour 
of purple and green and rose with which he surrounds 
her make their unforeseen and stirring harmony be- 
cause the artist’s whole life is a pean of praise to the 
Creator. In his days as a clergyman he had found 
words too weak for his idea; as a painter, he seizes it 


- passionately and unerringly. 


The world could not live at such a tempo, and with 
Seurat it gives us the most severely intellectual genius 
of modern time. He is not cold: the passion that kept 


his mind on a plane of faultless logic informs his 


colour and gives it the cool clarity of the skies of his 
northern France. The same passion raises his form 
to the grandeur attained by his ancestors when they 
built Notre Dame in the city of his birth. In his last 
work, “The Circus,” one has even the illusion that he 
is engrossed merely in his subject—the ring, the flying 
white horse, the elfin dancer on its back, the painted 
clowns, and each one of the commonplace and fascin- 
ating personages of the audience. It is only when an 
artist is in full control of his means, that he can do 
work of such apparent simplicity. Fra Angelico’s ab- 
sorption in his themes was possible because a long line 
of artistic ancestors had placed in his hands the perfect 
instrument for his work—an instrument which the in- 


novators of the Quattrocento were soon to transform / 


again. Like him, Seurat also receives an art at its 
moment of full development, the splendid painting of 
the Impressionists. He is not dazzled by its brilliance, 
but having previously schematized the reciprocal ef- 
fects of different lines and of lights and shadows, he 
analyses its instinctively-attained results in the light of 
the colour-theories contained in Delacroix’s “Journal.” 
Then, with colour also accounted for according to the 
optical properties of the hues, painting had a moment 
of perfection and repose similar, as I-have suggested, 
to the unconsciousness of effort with: which Fra Angel- 
ico went from one masterpiece to another in the cells 
of San Marco. The work of Seurat is no less beauti- 
ful; indeed, as men of our time, we may be permitted 
to enjoy even more ftlly the pictures of the modern 
master. 

Again changes were at hand. The scientifically ac- 
curate accounting for every phase of appearance, which 
Seurat (together with Signac) brought to its final 
point, demonstrated for the next group of men that 
art, which is infinite, could not be contained in repre- 
sentation, which is finite. Also, when Seurat had 
showed that it is with the .properties of form and 
colour that the strongest effects of the artist are ob- 
tained, the way was cleared for our latter-day investi- 
gation of these properties, in complete independence 
of the recognizable object. 

WALTER Pacu. 


BOOKS. 


SCYLLA, AND CHARYBDIS. 
THOsE who crave for insight into the causes of the 
late world-war can not do better than study a lecture’ 
lately delivered before the British Academy by Rear- 
Admiral H. W. Richmond, C.B., on British national 


- 4“British Naval Policy ot Naval Strength from the Sixteenth to 
the Twentieth Century.” H. W. Richmond. Oxford University Press. 


policy and naval strength. Lord Haldane in his “Be- 
fore the War’ warns his countrymen that they are in 
error, if they imagine that historians of the next cen- 
tury will endorse current opinions about the war; and 
certainly those who still want to hear about “Hun” 
vices and atrocities as catalogued by Lord Bryce, or 
about England’s crusade, proclaimed by Lord Curzon, 
for Freedom, Christianity and Civilization, must go to 
the Morning Post and Daily Mail rather than to Ad- 
miral Richmond; for from first to last he disdains 
British war-propaganda as a contribution to serious 
history. 

He sums up his survey of five centuries of English 
naval policy in these words: 


We can trace at least one definite aim running with slight, 
very slight, interruption through our external policy: that by its 
efforts it shall contribute to -supplement the internal efforts to 
maintain supremacy at sea. At one time we see our statesmen 
concluding alliances with an eventual aim of diverting a 
prospective rival’s money from his navy to his army; at an- 
other to procure active naval assistance, when the resources 
of the rivals appear capable of outstripping us alone: our 
alliances aim also, at other times, at preventing the principal 
hostile State from seizing territory of naval importance. .. ; 
that is to say, we esteem such territory in terms of its in- 
fluence upon our strength at sea. We engage in alliances, 
alliances which almost invariably involve us in quarrels over 
petty principalities, duchies, bishoprics, or minor monarchies 
with which we have no direct interest or concern [Serbia?] 
not because we are interested in the personality, the dynasty, 
or the religion of the ruler, not even because we like or dislike 
either party to the quarrel, but because disputes between these 
lesser Powers provide too often the spark that lights a great 
war, in the outcome of which our security at sea will eventual- 
ly be involved. 

This may seem a cold and selfish doctrine, at variance with 
the higher aspirations that should dictate policy, comparing 
ignobly with the Whig toast of ‘civil and religious liberty’ all 
over the world. Yet it seems to me to be the policy by which 
this country has grown to its full estate. 


The bluntness of this summary is hardly dim- 
inished by a later expression of his conviction that 
without her fleet England would have been unable to 
give, effectual;help in any cause however just, and that 
the policy which produced England’s supremacy at sea 
has contributed to developing the liberties of the world. 
For I am afraid that if we could poll the men who are 
moulding opinion all over the earth, the English would 
find but a small minority in each country to echo this 
flattering opinion of themselves. Too many would ad- 
mit, I am sure, that the British Empire is among the 
kingdoms of the world which the Devil shewed to 
Jesus from the summit of the exceeding high moun- 
tain, as being in his Satanic gift along with all the 
glory of them. Few, now that one world-war is over 
and another about to begin, are disposed to acknowl- 
edge that the British or any other empire can be worth 
so much slaughter and agony. Most of them accuse 
England of greed and hypocrisy. 

Our lecturer establishes with ample parade of testi- 
mony his thesis that British policy has never swerved 
from the principle which was formulated by Sir 
Walter Raleigh in the reign of Elizabeth: that, “since 
we can not be invaded or impeached (i.e., challenged) 
except by sea, that country which is strongest in ship- 
ping is most to be suspected and feared.” This is why 
England attacked Germany; and Admiral Richmond 
falls back on Lord Haldane’s admission that “had there 
been no initial reason for the Entente policy in the 
desire to get rid of friction with France and Russia, 
the preservation of the prospect of continuing able to 
command the sea in war would in itself have neces- 
sitated the Entente.” 


~ 
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The Entente, as French and Russian statesmen re- 
minded Grey and King George in the last days of July, 
1914, was an expression of England’s traditional doc- 
trine of the Balance of Power; and Admiral Rich- 
mond reminds us that such a balance was a means by 
which to maintain England’s military strength. “It 
was not,” he says, “a measure for preventing war; it 
was not one for dividing into two equal camps the 
forces of the various Powers; nor had it an altruistic 
aim such as supporting the weak [Belgium or Serbia?] 
against the strong. It aimed at obliging our Con- 
tinental rivals to maintain such large land forces that 
they could not at the same time afford to maintain a 
navy that threatened our strength.” The French no 
doubt are well aware of the true reasons for England’s 
recent and transitory cordiality towards them. 

The admiral further supplies a justification of Eng- 
land’s national strain of “Rule Britannia,” at first 
sight so provocative in its claim that the English must 
not only rule the waves, but every shore as well that 
ocean laves. Like a continental nation, he writes, “a 
navy has also frontiers. Its interests are in the 
sea-highway; and any territory from which those in- 
terests can be reached constitutes a frontier.” The 
late Lord Kitchener meant as much when before the 
war he proclaimed the frontier of Belgium to be the 
frontier of the British Empire. 

Events move fast and it already seems as if Eng- 
land’s supremacy of the seas, to secure which the Eng- 
lish organized and fought the most desolating of wars, 
is jeopardized by the aeroplane. Sir Percy Scott, the 
leading British naval strategist, now that Lord Fisher is 
gone, warns his countrymen that the days of the iron- 
clad are over, because it can be so quickly put out of ac- 
tion either by under-water attack or attack from the air. 
A new naval era has overtaken England, and owing to 
the new aérial weapon her new 35,000 ton battleships 
can never traverse the oceans as in the past. I lived 
in Ventnor during the last two years of the war, and 
noticed that no iron-clad, British or American, ever is- 
sued from the Solent without a cortege of aeroplanes, of 
dirigible balloons and of destroyers, to explore the sea 
in front of it wherever it went; and as Sir Percy ob- 
serves, in spite of all the precautions of the British 
100,000 tons of battleships were sunk, not by superior 
battleships, but by the tiny submarine. 

What irony it is that within five years of England’s 
sacrificing the lives of some twenty million poor fel- 
lows in order to be able to continue, as the British 
thought, to intimidate the whole world with their iron- 
clads and strangle with famine any Power, like Ger- 
many, that had, not necessarily the desire, but only 
“the capacity to injure us” (the words are Admiral 
Richmond’s), they find their own Allies in this war 
prepared to destroy them from the air. “I should 
think,” writes Sir Percy Scott, “that in view of the 
French programme of building double the number of 
aeroplanes necessary to destroy this country, it is worth 
while seriously considering the inadequate state of our 
air-force; and we ought now to be building up our air- 
force, which has become our first line of defence, in- 
stead of wasting our money on building docks for bat- 
tleships at Singapore.” 

In a few years, the British strategists observe (see 
the Daily Chronicle of 15 June), France will be capable 
of launching in warfare—after a period of mobiliza- 
tion lasting only about thirty-six hours—an air-fleet, 
naval and military, totalling more than 8000 machines ; 
and this, say French experts, is the death-knell of sea 
power in the Channel and the Mediterranean. The 
French Chamber is at present deliberating this project. 


France already possesses some 1300 military aeroplanes 
to 300 British—enough, if we may believe Lord Bir- 
kenhead, to lay London and the larger cities in ashes 
before they could in any way retaliate. What protec- 
tion indeed would an English fleet in the Channel be 
to London? It could not even protect itself. 

The British Parliament under the leadership of 
Lloyd George has been so fatuous as totally to disarm 
Germany and so make a present to the French of the 
military hegemony of Europe. They are now filled 
with panic and are precipitately voting nearly forty 
millions sterling for an air-fleet; but the French if 
they choose can sting the British to death before they 
can do anything to avert the attack. That is why the 
British dare not talk frankly to the French about the 
Ruhr. i 

At the beginning of the war the professor of Civil 
Law in Oxford, Mr. Henry Goudy, expressed to me 
his regret that the British had not waited to go to war 
until they were attacked. And now it looks after all 
as if they had only escaped the more or less imaginary 
German~Scylla~ to fall into a very real French 
Charybdis. 

' FREDERICK C, CONYBEARE. 


GERMAN AND DANISH POETRY. 
GERMAN poetry, while it has always flowed within the 
well-marked channel of national tradition, has also been 
susceptible pari passu to larger tides of European influ- 
ence. The race-consciousness, a common folk-lore and 
the landscape of the country have nearly always pro- 
vided its deeper content; while the formal element has 
been, to a large extent, derived from all European move- 
ments. Lessing and Goethe fashioned anew the forms 
they liberally borrowed from English and Greek drama, 
seeking to blend them with purely Teutonic themes. 
Sometimes, as was indeed inescapable, the marriage 
proved to be a misalliance, and the offspring maimed and 
ignominious. 

On first examination, “Contemporary German Poetry” * 
seems to belie this assertion, for this habit of borrowing, 
of mixing alien plasmas has, apparently, fallen nowadays 
into disuse. The younger poets seem to view contumaci- 
ously the rigorous forms (flexible, to be sure, in the hands 
of those who are adepts at using them) in which, as 
Goethe remarked, mastery genuinely asserts itself. But 
this absence of formal element, in the best sense of the 
phrase, implying a happy fusion of theme and medium — 
is, I think, only illusory. German poets may, and do, 
often appear to disregard it, but to well-defined rhythms 
and configurations of one sort or another they are by 
temperament in the end compelled to return. 

In the collection at hand, which is on the whole hap- 
pily chosen and translated, the themes strike us not infre- 
quently as highly fantastic. Especially among the young- 
est men we find a marked gnomic quality, a delight in 
the illogical, the outlandish, the weird, as though they 
had dabbled pale fingers in some dank tarn of Auber. 
In their work we are as remote as possible from the 
classic dignity of Goethe and the vivid, sentimental lyric- 
ism of Heine. But times have changed and a new spirit 
is abroad. The war and the revolution have left their 
impress on the minds of the present generation in Ger- 
many; and so has Nietzsche, who sought to re-shuffle 
world-old values and to proclaim a braver and more mili- 
tant Sermon on the Mount. The debt of the younger 
German poets to Nietzsche can not be easily overstated. 
To them he is less the devastating critic than the poet- 


Chosen and translated by Babette 


1“Contemporary German Poetry.” 
New York: Harcourt Brace and 
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prophet seized by a fine frenzy: self-crucified and truth- 
intoxicated, no doubt, he is yet the leader to whom the 


younger generation appeals for guidance and inspiration. 


His tormented spirit, like the piercing cry of a lost soul 
condemned to wander in a noble but pitiless hell of its 
own invention, roams through their work. But where 
he is unyieldingly strong, they are vacillating and weak; 
where he was beyond good and evil, they are dominated 
in turn by both. Nietzsche’s sway being what it is, is 
it not perplexing to find him nowhere represented in the 
present anthology? Certainly, “Aus Hohen Bergen” 


might have been included or, merely as a perfunctory 


acknowledgment, “Das Trunkne Lied’ in which, as 
throughout “Thus Spake Zarathustra,” he reveals an 
extraordinary lyric vein. 

The volume opens, fitly enough, with Detlev von Lilien- 
cron who possessed a Whitmanlike spaciousness; he was 
a soldier, a far-rover, a generous lover; his life was rich 
and multi-coloured; he turned to writing only when he 
was forty years old. Liliencron, however, lies outside 
the main stream of German poetry; his position is indeed 
impregnable, but he was a super-nationalist and so has 
little to offer the younger generation. It is Arno Holz 
who, although a far inferior poet, gave a new impetus 
to modern German verse upon the publication of his 
“Phantasus.” Holz—like the English poets of the ’nine- 
ties, a Verlaine without Verlaine’s inevitable form—was 
an out-and-out impressionist. He experimented with 
surface-colour and sensory stimuli. Holz is the exact 
counterpart in the sphere of poetry of Monet and Manet 
in painting. Closer in spirit to Verlaine and Mallarmé, 
however, are such poets as Stefan George, Rainer Maria 
Rilke, Max Dauthendey and Hugo von Hofmannsthal. 
On the other hand, Richard Dehmel, who passed through 
the storm and stress of Naturalism, remained practically 
untouched by Impressionism as such, and became in the 
fullness of his powers one of. the most reflective poets of 
his generation. Otto Julius Bierbaum, a naive Min- 
nesinger owing allegiance to no school or group, expressed 
himself in simple, rich songs, friendly to men’s hearth- 
stones and bosoms. Both Hugo von Hofmannsthal and 
Bierbaum are, for some odd reason; omitted from the 
present collection. 

Christian Morgenstern and Franz Werfel sought to 
turn the tide against sheer Naturalism, and what is in 
fact its by-product, Impressionism; in their work sensory 
images vanish and give way to pure solipsism, inner 
struggles and troubled doubts until we discern, finally, an 
effort to render the sum of outward appearances, altogether 
submissive to the tyranny of the poet’s own emotion and 
inner vision. This is, properly, the onset of the move- 
ment in Germany called Expressionism. There is, be- 
yond doubt, a turbid, baroque quality about the verse of 
the younger men; we are prone to imagine them as pale, 
bloodless children playing in squalid Berlin slums or as 
ensorcelled souls like those for whom the forbidden night- 
black Mass of Saint Sécaire has been clandestinely per- 
formed. They write about noisy streets, night-cafés, bars, 
and houses of prostitution. They indulge in weird turns 
of phrase, often vehemently misshapen, they revel in per- 
verse wit and far-fetched conceits. Discernible none the 
less, in their huge outpouring, is the slowly shaping dream 
of a broader humanity, a humanity that longs to embrace 
both the petty householder and the pariah. They sing and 
dance savage new carmagnoles, it is true, but there is 
also evident in them a lyrical acceptance of universal 
pantheism. This pantheism, harking back to Spinoza and 
Goethe, finds perhaps its happiest expression in Franz 
Werfel who voices it as follows: 


When I am strewn on all winds, an airy avatar, 
In all things dwelling, yea, even in smoke, 


Then, God, blaze from thy brier as a star! 

(I am thy child.) 

Thou also, Word, burst forth, which I as portent spoke, 
Pour thyself deathless through all things: We are. 


Those facile critics who loosely refer to a homogeneous 
“Nordic race” will be rather hard put to it to catch any- 
thing like identity of feeling and mood between the 
younger German poets and their Danish coevals, as these 
are revealed in “A Book of Danish Verse.”* Denmark 
has, to be sure, been affected by various European influ- 
ences, by Romanticism, Classicism and Neo-Romanticism 
in their turn; but there is apparent in the Danish poets, 
from Adam Oehlenschlager to Johannes V. Jensen, a 
vigorous and inexorable objectivity, a genuine surrender 
to external nature such as may be found also in the 
Scandinavian novelists, in Knut Hamsun and Martin 
Nexo. When the Danish poets divagate, as they occa- 
sionally do, from concrete images and absolute fidelity to 
nature, it is almost never for long periods; the old insist- 
ent kinship tugs at their flesh and their nerves and they 
joyously turn back to the comfortable lap of earthy and 
familiar things. The value of sucha poem for instance, 
as the “Columbus” of Jensen, one of the best of the 
moderns, lies precisely in the sharp intensity with which 
the poet adheres to the momentous trifles of ponderable 
beauty, giving rise to subtle moods and tender feeling; 
and it is this happy union, I dare say, which goes to make 
the fine essence of Danish poetry. 

PrERRE LovING. 


THE YOUTH OF SUDERMANN, 
THE novelists continue to apply the skill they have gained 
in fiction-writing to the preparation of autobiographies— 
or at least to reminiscences of their early days. This is 
the privilege of the author who has passed the age of 
sixty. Thus, in this country, we have lately had Mr. 
Hamlin Garland’s life-story, followed by the prompt 
award of a Pulitzer prize. In France, and elsewhere, the 
fourth and last of M. Anatole France’s volumes dealing 
with his childhood and youth has come up for wide at- 
tention. And now, from Germany, another of the guild, 
the author of “Heimat” and of “Das Hohe Lied,” steps 
forward with a detailed portrait of himself in the succes- 
sive stages that carry him from infancy to the age of 
twenty-four and to a final firm foothold in Berlin. 

Herr Sudermann’s offering’ naturally resembles the 
offerings of Mr. Garland rather than those of M. France. 
A rustic origin, straightened circumstances, and a fixed 
determination to “write” characterize both. The sophisti- 
cated Parisian youth, with the classical tradition ever 
present as a sort of drop-scene, is replaced by something 
ruggeder, heartier, and more simply human. The young 
man set upon the conquest of Paris has long been a com- 
monplace; one turns with a sense of novelty and relief 
to the conquest of some other European capital. 

Sudermann was born on the extreme eastern con- 
fines of East Prussia, and his earliest traffickings were 
with Russians and Lithuanians. His family belonged to 
the sect of the Mennonites, and his father was a dour and 
discouraged peasant. His general family connexions are 
depicted with some particularity; and one sympathizes 
with the “inferiority-complex” which attended his first es- 
says in “society’ and which causes him to exclaim, half 
way through his story, that he had “always wanted so 
much to possess some really respectable relatives.” Con- 
sidering such an origin and such early surroundings, the 
book has much more of Gemiitlichkeit than might be 


1“A Book of Danish Verse.” Translated by S. Foster Damon and 
Robert Hillyer. New York: The American-Scandinavian Foundation, 
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looked for: Memel and Anabaptism are less calculated ’to 
promote the flow of soul than the hills and vineyards of 
the Rhine or the general culture of Bavaria; while the 
effect of chill penury on noble rage is proverbial. Many 
of the pages consist of a sincere and unaffected recital 
of early privations: one realizes anew how, for the 
humbler Germans, meagre fare is the rule, and how hard 
it is for youth—especially if careless, self-indulgent, sus- 
ceptible and too deeply involved in student organizations 
—to carry through an education. Sudermann’s fellow- 
students at the beer-table ridiculed his aspirations 
towards literature, and more of his energy went into 
duelling than into study. Besides poverty and heedless- 
ness, other handicaps developed. His earliest literary 
work fell into abominably unsympathetic hands. His 
East Prussian accent cut short what might have been a 
successful career on the ‘stage. A constant string of 
girls and young women teased his sensibilities, and he 
remained all through his formative years a youth “who 
was happiest, indeed, if a woman, or more than one, in 
fact, looked at him with interest.” Many looked: the 
Ewigweibliche is not only of all times but of all places; 
and Berlin, in the diversity of its corruptions, is but one 
Continental capital the more. And so he went on, through 
the various phases of tutoring, socialistic speechifying, and 
miscellaneous scribbling, until the great day struck and 
he found himself successfully established in Berlin. 

By chance, one afternoon, he entered the Prussian 
House of Representatives. Bismarck—“that great scoun- 
drel, my enemy and the enemy of the people’—was under- 
going an attack from Windthorst and Richter, and was 
breaking many lead pencils in a nervous rage. The young 
intruder felt for the first time the full drama of the 
political life. Luck met him here. A word finally spoken 
from the right quarter, a brief interview in the right 
office, and we have Hermann Sudermann, would-be and 
yet-to-be novelist and playwright, the editor of a new 
journal in the liberal interests. Berlin was now a firm 
platform under his feet; and here the book ends. 

Our author indeed “writes about himself as though he 
were one of his own favourite characters’—to quote the 
book’s jacket. His easy good nature is unfailing, and his 
frankness seems quite perfect. His profession has made 
him the master of well-manipulated detail, with a multi- 
tude of varied touches involving the frivolous, the grim, 
the off-colour, the picaresque, and the gruesome; and yet 
the book as a whole seems deficient if not in flow at least 
in breadth. The author himself is outspokenly conscious 
of this. Things sift through his fingers when they might 
be moulded solidly into better form. Long-sustained 
passages are few. Yet, taken chapter by chapter and 
episode by episode, the volume is arresting and entertain- 
ing throughout. 

Herr Sudermann’s rather airy, stand-off attitude 
towards his own vicissitudes is paralleled in several in- 
stances by his attitude towards the vicissitudes of Germany 
itself. Here he is often light, incidental, casual: artistic 
detachment en gros no less than en détail. The English 
are, briefly, “our erstwhile cousins’; and a rapid flick is 
given to the “English island of Helgoland.” When he 
contemplates the condition of affairs within Germany the 
tone deepens, though words are still few. The final 
debacle was “a natural result of the spirit of William II.” 
The Hohenzollerns, reactionary and with no knowledge of 


the secret forces among the people, believed that they 


had stifled the ideas of 1848. Sudermann, as a student, 
had opposed their rule, and he tells how, one day in 
seminar, he blurted out that what Germany needed most 
was another Jena. “I shall never forget,’ he says, “the 
surprised yet pleased expression with which our beloved 
teacher rebuked this shameless outburst of rage’; and he 
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adds this brief comment: “Well, thank God, we have had 
the new Jena, and I can test what it has brought us daily 
when I open my morning paper and see the fresh misery 
and shame which have been poured over us.” A single 
direct reference to France, which contrasts the triumphs 
of 1870 with the sufferings and mortifications of to-day, 
concludes, curiously, thus: “Whether it be decades or 
centuries hence, if France again lies prostrate before us, 
we shall not be less generous than we were in those 
happier days.” 

These words hardly need be accepted as representative. 
Perhaps we have come within the aura of a kindly man 
who has won success against great odds and who, in the 
sunset hour of his middle sixties, is disposed to reflect a 
generous glow upon friends and enemies alike. 

Henry B. FULLER. 


JOHNSONIANA. 


To be in love with eighteenth-century England argues a 
temperament which romanticizes the fact, and a quality 
of mind which prefers the idealized sentiment to the actual 
experience. For the century was, for the greater part of 
its span of years, one of scepticism and doubt in thought, 
and of nihilism in deeds. It gave birth to the genius of 
Swift and Bolingbroke and Pope and Tom Paine, to Vol- 
taire, Rousseau and the Encyclopedists, and it brought 
about the American and French Revolutions. These per- 
sons and events may stir our interest and even our admira- 
tion, but they are not all likely to arouse our affection. 
Yet the century has so touched the imaginations of many 
writers that they have devoted their lives to its study, 
and no insignificant talents to a picturesque presentation 
of its life. What is it that has so attracted them? 

It must be that the reaction against Puritanism which 
set in with the restoration of the monarchy in England 


. brought about a fresh awakening of the mind, resulting 


in a fresh expression of a life which is very unlike that 
of the business men of these days. In the eighteenth 
century people dressed with more colour, ate and drank 
more heartily, talked more spontaneously and enjoyed 
themselves more freely than they did in the preceding or 
succeeding century. The revolt against conformity found 
vent in a naturalness of living that had the quality of 
art in its freedom from restraint. In manners, in litera- 
ture, in politics and in the general life of the metropolis, 
there was a happy recklessness that was realized in un- 
toward activities. The stagecoach, the highwayman, the 
gambling club, the theatre, the public garden, the dance, 
the midnight revel, the prize-fight, the hunting field, the 
duel, the country sports, all these diversions of the time 
appeal to us now, as we look back on them, not so much 
because they are quaint or pretty or bizarre or pictur- 
esque as because they were the genuine expressions of a 
fresh orientation, and, as such, a real manifestation of 
life freed from regulation by rule. There is an attraction 
about such a life that is all the more powerful in propor- 
tion as we feel ourselves hampered and restricted by 
standardizing conventions and legalized prohibitions. 
Human nature is such that it finds its highest expressions 
in enjoyment and not in employment. We of the twen- 
tieth century, however, are trying to find our highest — 
expressions in employment and not in enjoyment, so that 
when the panorama of the life of the eighteenth century 
is spread before us in all its alluring colours, we are held 
fascinated by its waywardness, its recklessness, its apparent 
freedom from responsibility, a gaiety and devil-may-care- 
ness that are almost magical in the spell they cast over us. 

This seems to be the way in which Mr. A. Edward 
Newton has been affected by the eighteenth century as he 
has viewed it in the pages of Boswell’s “Life of John- 
son” and Madame D’Arblay’s “Diary.” Mr. Newton, as 
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the title-page of his play, “Dr. Johnson,”* informs us, 


_ is a “Gentleman of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.” Now 
|a citizen of this paragon of conventionalized urbanity 
' must comport: himself, outwardly at any rate, in meticu- 
lous accordance with its standardized communal life. In 
this respect, Mr. Newton has acquitted himself not only 
if gracefully and successfully, but with a dignity and a com- 
i placence that speak most complimentarily for his demo- 
| craticized persona. But Mr. Newton has a soul as well 
as a body, and this soul, I am sure, is of the aristocratic 
company of artists, and as such, aspires to be true to its 
divinity. Urbanity is not conducive to aspiration, and 
_ twentieth-century Philadelphia offers very little room for 
this kind of spiritual exercise, however large a space it 
may afford for other exercises. So Mr. Newton found 
himself driven to go elsewhere for his holidays. He went 
and from there had himself transported into 


; 
; to his study, 
4 


>the London of the eighteenth century on the wings of 
‘Boswell’s enthusiasm and Fanny Burney’s fancy. 
I offer this explanation to account for so unusual a de- 


: yotion to the more humanistic literature of the eighteenth 
_ century as is exemplified in the compilation of this anthol- 
J ogy of Johnsoniana and Boswelliana which Mr. Newton, 
- somewhat facetiously, calls a play. No academic student 
7 of that literature could have dealt with it after the fashion 
in which Mr. Newton has dealt with it. Such a student 
/ would, probably, have given us another “treasury” of wit 
d and wisdom, which we would have accepted with the 
_ polite acknowledgments we usually extend to such gifts. 
_ But this anthology has in it a creative quality which only 
a love for the people who spoke and wrote the words of 
| wit and wisdom could have imparted to it. The men and 
t women of Boswell’s biography are really living for Mr. 
Newton, and he has made them live for us also. The facts 
_ may have been romanticized and the sentiments idealized, 
but from this exercise of the compiler’s imagination there 
has resulted a moving picture of affecting beauty. Whether 
in Gough Square, or in Mrs. Thrale’s Streatham drawing- 
room, or in his own lodgings in Bolt Court, Johnson is 
thoroughly realized in all the qualities of his imposing 
intellectuality, his surprising alertness of mind, his simple 
honesty of nature, his courage and tender-heartedness. 
And not he alone, but all the other stars—Goldsmith, Gar- 
rick, Burke, Reynolds, Fanny Burney, Hannah More, Peg 
Woffington—move wherever he goes and pay him court, 
as Boswell would have us believe they did. But Mr. 
_ Newton has not relied on Boswell alone. Had he done 
so, we should not have had pictured for us the occasion 
of the great Cham’s fall from grace, a fall that evokes 
from us the sympathy born of fellow-feeling. For wise 
as was Samuel Johnson, he was (if we are to believe the 
lady), like the most foolish of us, simple enough to fall 
in love with a vain, perky and self-consequential little 
madam who was clever enough to please him and rich 
enough to feed him. The scene in Mr. Newton’s book 
_ in which Mrs. Thrale announces her intention to become 
Mrs. Piozzi, satisfies all the requirements of melo- 
_ dramatic justice, and Mr. Newton may rest content that 

he has put that conceited lady where she belongs in the 

estimation of posterity. 


TEMPLE SCOTT. 


/ 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


Tue doings of popes, kings and princes, their wars and 
alliances, their marriages and adulteries, were of infinitely 
greater importance in the Middle Ages than the modern mind 
_ is willing to concede; there is, therefore, more than an excuse 
_ for the considerable detail with which these things are 
recorded in medieval chronicles; but there is no excuse for 
dwelling upon them, to the almost total exclusion of economic 


4*“Dr. Johnson.” A. Edward Newton. Boston: The Atlantic 


Monthly Press. $3.50. 
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and social history, in a modern book dealing with the Middle 
Ages. Having said this, one has said all that needs to be 
said in criticism of Miss Plunkett’s book.’ Within the range 
of subjects she chooses to treat, she writes with intelli- 
gence, candour, vigour and animation. She has no ultramon- 
tane ax to grind; she neither apologizes nor glorifies; and 
she does not attempt to cover up monstrous cruelties and 
iniquities. Now and then she brings to the surface a bit 
of subjects she chooses to treat, she writes with intelli- 
seaport towns it was quite the proper thing to petition God 
in public prayer for a good wreckage, the shipwrecked mer- 
chant and sailor being regarded as lawful prey; or when 
we read that from the middle of the twelfth to the middle of 
the fifteenth century, the herring chose the Baltic as a home 
of refuge from the North Sea whales, and in doing so built 
the prosperity of Liibeck, just as it broke that prosperity when 
it swam away to the coast of Holland. It is probable that 
the herring was not the only guilty party in the fall of 
Libeck: the shifting of trade-routes, the rise of Muscovy, 
the decline of Novgorod, may also have had something to do 
with it; still the herrings are interesting. Has no one written 
their exodus? Was there no De Quincey to describe The 
Flight of the Herring? And the whales? What Dutch 
Herakles drove them out of the North Sea, so that the herring 
might come back and build up the prosperity and greatness of 
Holland? But these fascinating problems must be left to the 
cloistered historians. By the way, the Russian princes were 
subject, not to Mongol overlords in Siberia, but to the Golden 
Horde of Kipchak, with its capital, Sarai, on a branch of 
the lower Volga, in Europe. 
H: S. 


THE sort of book that is written about places is usually 
full of a strange catalogue of hangings, witch-burnings and 
violent deaths, which leaves one with a vague impression 
that these are the most trustworthy sign that a succession 
of generations have lived on a given section of the earth. 
Mr. Harvey Darton has made something of an innovation 
in a book thoughtfully planned; he has taken the county of 
‘Dorset in South England and indicated, without losing his 
value for tourists, how civilization in this nook has grown. 
The result is a book’ giving something of the breadth and 
variety of life and bringing us into the presence of those 
ageless and yet changing experiences which make up the 
itinerary of man upon the earth. He begins with the first 
traces of human life in Dorset, carries us through the 
Roman occupation, the invasions of the Danes and the 
Normans, the Middle Ages, the intensely rapid periods of 
transition which have supervened, and makes us acquainted 
finally with country people of to-day who read Mr. Hardy 
and know the originals of the characters in his novels. 
The temper of this admirable book may be judged from two 
sentences in the preface: “If the agricultural labourer, under 
conditions which raise him above the beasts (“beast” is the 
Dorset plural) he tends, can really come to have a pride in 
the country he has made habitable through centuries of dumb 
toil, and a pride also in the past hopes and heroisms I have 
tried to chronicle, then God prosper England. But if not, 
if he is always to be ‘the poor,’ God help us and forgive 
those who keep him in that state.” Mr. Harvey Darton’s 
book, however, is not a piece of propaganda, but simply a 
record of the communal life of a very English corner of 
England over thousands of years. As a consequence, its 
interest far transcends the limits of the formal subject 
which it treats; and it is full of that charm which is an 


effect of a disinterested love of humanity. 
E. M. 


Apvocates of military preparedness and a strong foreign 
policy will find it no easy matter to dispose of Mr. G. Lowes 
Dickinson’s pacifist argument.? The central thesis of this 
argument is that if mankind does not end war, war will 
end mankind. This has not been true in the past, but it 


1“Europe in the Middle Ages.” Irene L, Plunkett. New York: 
Oxford University Press. $1.85. 

2“The Soul of Dorset.” (*. J. Harvey Darton. Boston: 
Mifflin Co. $5.00. 

8War: Its Nature, Cause and Cure.” G. Lowes Dickinson. 
York: ae Macmillan Company. $1.50. 
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is true now. The existence of mankind has become incom- 
patible with that further development of scientific methods 
of destruction upon which all Governments are now engaged. 
Science, the principal hope of mankind, has become its 
principal menace; it has completely changed the nature of 
war, so that war no longer aims at the destruction of the 
opposing military force, but at the destruction of the entire 
population of the enemy country. Mr. Dickinson illustrates 
this change by pointing to the effects of the blockade, the 
principal weapon of Great Britain against its enemies. On 
the other hand, Great Britain is dependent for her very life 
upon foreign commerce and is, therefore, more vulnerable 
than any other country to submarine-warfare; in fact, it was 
due to British pressure that the Washington conference for- 
bade the employment of the submarines as a commerce-de- 
stroyer. But does anybody believe that the rule will be 
adhered to? The conference also prohibited the use of 
poison-gas; but has any of the countries participating in the 
conference shut down its establishments for the manufacture 
of poison-gas? What is the Royal Air-Force, asks Mr. Dick- 
inson, but a force for bombing civilians, women and children? 
Just now, when the French are very strong in airplanes and 
in gigantic cannon which can bombard London from Dun- 
kirk, Mr. Dickinson’s argument will probably have great 
weight with his British readers. There is, however, a weak 
point in this argument. It applies only to a war between the 
Great Powers, but not to a war between a Great Power and 
a little nation, nor to a war between a Great Power and a 
sub-industrial nation like Russia or China. Thus there is no 
immediate reason why the British should not go on oppress- 
ing Hindus, Egyptians, Negroes and other backward races, 
or why they should not send their airmen to drop bombs on 
Mesopotamian or Waziri villages. This, of course, is true 
also of France in relation to Morocco, Syria, etc., and of 
the United States in relation to the Philippines or the weaker 
Caribbean republics. To be sure, the colonial ambitions of 
the Great Powers have again and again brought on great wars 
between the Great Powers themselves, but no full-blooded 
imperialist has ever looked to the remoter consequences of 
his advocacy of what he calls national aggrandizement. 
HS: 


One might draw an interesting parallel between Herr Zweig’s 
“Jeremiah”? and that book of his which preceded it in 
English: “Romain Rolland: the Man and His Work.” The 
volume on Rolland was a panegyric rather than a biography: 
although it was beautifully written, it was weakened as 
criticism by the author’s conviction that his king could do 
no wrong. Perhaps it was not mere accident that Zweig 
should have chosen out of the Bible a seer who could 
prophesy no falsehood. In any event, his Jeremiah is a 
striking counterpart of his Rolland. When the newer Ger- 
man playwrights go to antiquity for themes, they are keenly 
aware of their applicability to contemporary events; and what 
better protagonist could be imagined for a modern play than 
a reviled prophet of peace? The play is written in nine 
scenes; it. makes extensive use of the crowd, of anonymous 
voices, of the chorus which the major and minor “Expres- 
sionists” have revived. It is somewhat freely adapted from 
the source; and it contains moments of tense emotion, of 
plastic beauty, and of eloquence. Yet its chief figure, because 
he changes so little from the outset to the conclusion, lends 
to the whole a certain immobility amidst all the clash of arms 
and the popular tumult. Some of his speeches are over 
long, almost repetitious; there are suggestions, towards the 
end, of an oratorio without music; and there is much that 
is pictorial. The term “passion” has been applied by some 
of the more recent German critics to such dramas as these. 
The passion of “Jeremiah” is a passion of pacifism, nobler 
as an ideal than as drama, yet memorable for its note of 
universal love: it required a rare courage to write such a 
play between the Easter of 1915 and the Easter of 1017. 
“Jeremiah” is certainly not the best, but it is by no means 
the worst, of the plays that have come out of the new 
Germany. 
EEG: 


Stefan Zweig. Translated 
New York: Thomas Seltzer. $2.00. 


1“Jeremiah: a Drama in Nine Scenes.” 
by Eden and Cedar Paul. 


[25 July, 1923 
- A REVIEWER’S NOTEBOOK. 


Two books have just reached me that lie on my table in a 
juxtaposition that is not without an element of irony. One 
of them is a new edition of Miss Vida D. Scudder’s — 
“Social Ideals in English Letters,” the other is a transla- 
tion of Dr. Oskar Pfister’s “Expressionism in Art: Its 
Psychological and Biological Basis.” Both might be de- 
scribed as documents of our day, yet a millennium, an 
abyss deeper than ever plummet sounded, seems to divide 
them. With the tenor of Miss Scudder’s book a large 
public has long been familiar: it is, briefly, a study of the 
reflection in English literature, from the author of “Piers 
the Plowman” to Messrs. Bernard Shaw and Bertrand 
Russell, of the “struggle by which democracy and freedom 
are slowly realizing themselves, and the earth is becoming 
in substantial sense the heritage of all the children of 
men.” Dr. Pfister’s conception of art in general is in 
perfect harmony with the conception that is implied here, 
the conception that animates Miss Scudder’s book. “Art,” 
he says, “is to depict the whole of Reality but also the — 
forces of deliverance lying within the latter. . . . [The 
artist] penetrates into the innermost of things and recog- 
nizes remedial powers, ideal forces indicating a new direc- 
tion which ordinary mortals do not see.” The American 
essayist and the Swiss pastor-psychoanalyist are, in short, 
of one mind at bottom. Nevertheless, as I say, a gulf 
seems to separate their works. 


It is really, in a sense, the war that lies between them. 
Both writers share the same ideal: it is their subject- 
matter that is so utterly different. Miss Scudder deals 
with art (specifically literature) in its healthy, “normal” 
state, as a concomitant, a stimulus and aid in the evolu- 
tion of man. In the nineteenth century this function of 
the creative process was almost an article in the faith of 
humanity. Was it not taken for granted that art had a 
social office, that it might indeed achieve in the end the 
regeneration of society? That was the assumption, at 
least, not only of the authors of whom Miss Scudder 
writes, Carlyle, Ruskin, Arnold and their English predeces- 
sors, but of Ibsen, Nietzsche, Tolstoy; and it would not 
be difficult to indicate that a similar conviction prevailed— 
despite innumerable minor differences—in the field of the 
other arts. Dr. Pfister’s book, on the other hand, shows 
us how vain was any such hope. Not ultimately vain— 
but that is another matter: it merely illustrates the change 
that has overtaken the mood of art itself. It is this 
change that makes Miss Scudder’s admirable work seem 
so antiquated. 


A REALISTIC mind, I think, surveying the nineteenth cen- 
tury as a whole, might have discerned in its life two prin- 
ciples that were struggling for mastery. Mr. Bertrand 
Russell has described them as the possessive principle and 
the creative principle. One might paraphrase these terms 
and describe the opposition as that between industrialism 
and art, and we can see now that the possessive principle 
prevailed, that industrialism prevailed—that it prevails, in- 
deed, for the time being. The war confirmed its victory 
and not only defeated art but disabled it—cast it helpless 
into the ditch where it is destined to remain, at least for 
the present, while industrialism continues on its triumph- 
ant, self-devouring way. This is not the ostensible burden 
of Dr. Pfister’s book, but it is a burden that we are justi- 
fied in reading into it; for the “expressionistic” art that 
Dr. Pfister analyses is obviously a consequence of in- 
dustrialism, and Dr. Pfister’s analysis is enough to con- 
vince us that it is a crippled art. That is what I mean by 


1 “Social Ideals in English Letters.” Scudder, 
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2“Expressionism in Art: Its Psychological and Biological Basis.” 
Oskar Pfister. New York: E. (P. Dutton & Company. $3.00. 
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_ saying that, for the time being, industrialism has really 
won the victory. It has produced an art from which it no 
longer has anything to fear, an art which, driven by the 
very instinct of self-preservation, has withdrawn from the 
struggle by retreating from reality itself. 

| 


“REALITY,” the social world, has been growing more and 
“more grim and irksome to the sensitive mind ever since 
the industrial era began. We know how it is in this coun- 
try: the fiction of the last decade shows us that there is 
_ scarcely a sentient American of the rising generation who 
is not filled with a most corroding resentment against the 
circumstances of the “small town” existence in which a 
good half of the population has been bred. Now an art 
that is to “regenerate” reality can only be repelled by 
reality up to a certain point. It must remain within the 
_ sphere of reality if it is to reach the generality of men: it 
“must appeal to the real, and through the real, if it is to 
‘have any force against the real. If, however, there is 
nothing in the real that engages it, attracts it, holds it, if, 
‘on the contrary, the real is altogether menacing, it inevit- 
ably retreats into itself and turns reality over to the 
‘devil. This is the process the consequences of which Dr. 
Pfister so ably describes. 


In fact [says Dr. Pfister] the human spirit, after having 
drunk to the lees the cup of a capitalistic-materialistically 
externalized civilization and loathing it, has realized the im- 
possibility of going on any farther in that direction. More 
prophetic than the statesmen, the artists with whom our 
study deals have anticipated the final judgment on our Mam- 
mon-civilization. ... It is wrong to go on inquiring about 
the purposes of the new art-movement and to ruminate about 
its usefulness. This movement was simply fated to appear 
like a revolution, like a crushing judgment. Only a fool can 
disregard the deep seriousness, the very significant symp- 
tomatism, the absolutely justified and necessary longing for 
life to be found in expressionism, this phenomenon of our 
time, this art-bolshevism spreading over the whole world of 
culture. 


] 


EXPRESSIONISM, then—I leave Dr. Pfister to define the 
term—is a fait accompli. So far as sincerity is concerned, 
the deepest, the most tragic sincerity, the expressionists 
may even be said to hold the middle of the field in con- 
temporary art. The “normal” artists are, indeed, generally 
speaking, very weak brethren beside them—weak in pur- 
pose, weak in sincerity, weak in temperament, weak in 
almost all the personal qualities that really matter. Only 
a few old men, Anatole France, Thomas Hardy, Haupt- 
‘mann, Shaw, remain to show (in literature—but the case 
is much the same, I suppose, in all the arts) what the 
“normal” artist is capable of. A feeble reaction in favour 
of the “normal” ideal is already discernible and is 
destined, one can only hope, to gain in strength; but this 
can hardly be said to count at present. The dominant 
art of the moment is hostile to reality and consequently 
ineffectual for the purposes of reality; and the question is 
whether it can return decisively to reality unless there 
is something in reality to win it back. For the first time 
in history the artist has completely severed the tie that 
binds him to society, has become, what he has always 
tended to become, an out-and-out Ishmael. Can he resume 
the tie of his own accord, can he return to the society 
that has cast him out unless the mood of society itself 
changes? ‘That is the question with which one is obliged 
to confront Dr. Pfister’s hope for a day “when the 
strong desire for reality-ideals” shall have “superseded 
the expressionist’s art.” 


‘MEANWHILE we can only say that Dr. Pfister’s psycho- 
analysis of a (possibly typical) expressionist artist is 
profoundly interesting. He shows, in the first place, that 


i 


all the works of this artist are representations of his own 
psychical state; that his immense self-conceit is not vanity 
but a “psychologically well-founded experience, indeed 
a necessary means to escape the collapse of the lonely 
personality denuded of all reality”; that he is driven to 
address himself to the public in order to escape from 
madness and “maintain himself within reality,’ while, 
at the same time, only those can understand and enjoy 
his work whose psychical constitution corresponds with 
that of the individual expressionist himself. 


Of what concern to us [says Dr. Pfister] are the brawls, 
the disappointments, the ugly scenes of childhood which the 
expressionist secretes into his work? If we had been ac- 
quainted with them in their actuality we might manage to 
rake up perhaps at least some general human interest. If, 
however, we can not be acquainted with those scenes of 
childhood, and if we merely have to guess from oblique 
houses how the artist’s soul is helplessly collapsing, from 
the inharmonious ugly features, how the artist’s mind is at 
discord with itself and remains fixed in the realms of ugli- 
ness, nothing but compassion is what we can offer. Compas- 
sion, however, is not an esthetic attitude. 


Now, continues Dr. Pfister, 


if man is not just a self-suffcing monad; if it is part of his 
destiny and a life-necessity to hold a definite attitude towards 
reality; if it is his vocation to love, to serve, to rule in his 
environment, in society, the State, Mankind; if he is to fill 
the world from his station with Spirit and subject it to 
Spirit; then it is a just demand on Art that she, too, should 
give expression to this conquest and transfiguration of the 
world. 


Who doubts it? And who would question Dr. Pfister’s 
definition of the “true artist” ?— 


Hermann Bahr consoled a young lady who, though an 
amateur, felt herself strongly urged to paint expressionisti- 
cally. ‘He is a painter who must paint, who can not paint 
in any other way than he does paint, and who is prepared 
to hang for his way of painting’ (“Expressionismus”). A 
‘painter’ certainly! But an artist? No. Never will he 
be an artist who can not give to his own sufferings the 
larger significance of universal sufferings and who can not 
in his artistic work perceptually and symbolically realize, 
anticipate, prophesy a universally valid method of overcoming 


| them. ... The artist’s sufferings are not caused by the trifles 


of everyday life. His inspiration springs always from some 
great sorrow .. . caused by the general imperfections of our 
race and by the very nature of Reality... . Even though he 
feels his own sufferings intensely, highly-strung as he is [he] 
yet connects them at once with the sufferings of mankind 
as a whole, he looks upon his own as a fraction of man’s 
sufferings. 


Who would question these or any other of the admirable 
sentences in which Dr. Pfister mounts to the conclusion 
that the genuine artist is the “sensorium of mankind”? 
Who doubts that he becomes so as the result of a personal 
struggle, the struggle that Ibsen described as “self-purifi- 
cation”? But his struggle is in vain unless it takes place 
in the field of reality, unless he has an organic share in 
society; and the question is whether the attractive, the 
magnetic elements of society have not been so far unray- 
elled by industrialism as to prevent him from assuming 
once more the relationships and the responsibilities of a 
social being. No one who is in touch with the world 
to-day will affirm any too confidently that the breach 
between the artist and society is likely to be healed within 
our generation: it is the sense of this unlikelihood that 
gives to such an appealing book as Miss Scudder’s “Social 
Ideals” its air of an almost fabulous remoteness. One 
thing, however, is certain: if the breach is not healed, it 
will mean the death not only of the artist but of society 
itself as we know it. 
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VERY number of the FREEMAN is an adventure. However wella 

mariner may equip himself, there are incalculable elements against 

which his charts and compasses avail little. Just as sailing a ship 
is not a mere vocation but a series of thrilling episodes, so is the building 
and direction of a magazine a succession of dangers and delights. 


When the readers of a paper identify themselves with it, as FREEMAN 
readers do, the adventure expands to interesting proportions and the © 
dealers and croupiers (to change the metaphor! ) are animated by a sense 
of larger responsibilities. 


One of the FReeman’s discriminating readers (of 176 weeks standing) 
remarked that an outstanding feature of this paper was the maturity it 
possessed on beginning life. (Minerva, full-panoplied, etc.) Modestly 
granting the soundness of that comment (Who are we, against so many? 
as Mr. Shaw said to the man who shouted ‘‘Rotten,’’ while the re- 
mainder of the audience acclaimed the former’s new play), we are 
interested in the manner in which even a mature organism develops. 


A healthy resistance to the impulse to doa thing twice in exactly the same 
way—even if it is a good thing well done—prompts a desire to change, 
to view the prospect from new points. This attitude of mind commun- 
icates itself to readers, and thus the FREEMAN, by provoking curiosity 
(without departing from an underlying foundation of rock) has main- 
tained the unremitting loyalty and enthusiasm of an extraordinary number 
of the good natured sceptics (ready to try any drink once) who gambled 
with six dollars on 17 March, 1920, the date of the Freeman’s birth. 


The purpose of these random observations written on a warm Manhat- 
tan Sunday is to remind our friends that we need them every hour, not 
only as readers but as voluntary agents. If this number of the FREEMAN 

" seems a good one for purposes of introducing the paper to an intelligent 
citizen, we ask you to give it to him, and we will give you another in 
its place. If you like, we will send free sample copies to as many friends 
as you may wish to inoculate with Freemanitis. 


Mail this to the FREEMAN, 116 West 13th Street, New York. 
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